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“IN an age of féepricitnn: it is not cay. to afcertain what i is 
Underftood by philofophy, efpécially when it is applied as in the 
prefent work, The hiftory of man comprifes a feries of facts, 
which, we may fuppofe, are to be explained by philofophic 
indudtion ; but this is a tafk which would require centuries | 
of farther inveftigation, and probably new, and more exalted; 
mentai powers. If, as in our author’s own and fomewhat 
obfcire’ intimation, the plan and defigns of the Omnipotent 
be the fubje&t of the work, the boldeft' mind, on examining 
the picture clofely, muft thrink from the attempt. Let us 
attend, however, to the author himfelf. | ~ 


‘I have imperceptibly wandered too. far fcom the defign 
with which I fet out, and, which was, to:give an account of the 
manner of my falling, upon this fubject, and returning to it again 
among ofher occupations and duties of a very different nature. At 
an early age, when the dawn of {cience- appeared to. my fight in all - 
that beauty which is greatly diminifhed at the noon of life, the 
thought frequently occurred to. me, whether, as every thing in the 
world has its philofophy and fcience, there muft not alfo be a phi- 
lofophy and fcience of what concerns us moft nearly, of the hiftory 
of mankind at large. Every thing enforced this upon my mind; 
metaphyfics and morals, phyfics and natural hiftory, and laftly res 
ligion above,all the reft. Shall he, who has ordered every thing in 
nature, faid T'to myfelf, by number, weight, and meafure ; who has 
fo regulated according tot itiefe the effence of things, their forms and 
relations, their courfe and fubfiftence, that only one wifdom, goods 
nefs, and power prevail; fram the fy {tem of the univerfe to the grain 
of fand, from the power that fupports worlds and funs' to’ the texture 
ofa fpider’s web; who has fo wonderfully and divinely weighed 
every thing in our body, and in’ the faculties of our mind, that, 
gwhen we attempt to refle& on the only-wife ever fo remotely, we 
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lofe ourfelves in an abyfs of his purpofes; fhall that God depart 
from his wifdem and goodnefs in the general-deftinatiom and dif- 
pofition of our fpecies, and aé in thefe without a plan? Or can he 
have intended to keep us in ignorance of this, while he has difplayed 
to us fowmuch of his eternal purpofes in the inferior part of the 
creation, in which we are much lefs concerned? What>are the 
human face upon the’ whole but a flock without a fhepherd? In 
the words of the complaining prophet, are they not left to their own 
ways, as the fifhes of the fea, as the creeping things that have no 
ruler over them? Or is it unneceflary to them to know this plan? 
This I am inclined to believe: for where is the man, who difcerns 
only the little purpofe of his own life? though he fees as he is to fee, 
and knows fufficiently how to direét his own fteps. 

 *. In the mean time perhaps this very ignorance ferves as a pre- 
text for great abufes. How many are there, who, becaufe they 
perceive no plan, peremptorily deny the exiltence of one; or at 
leait think of it with ‘trembling dread, and doubting believe, be- 
lieving doubt! They conftrain themfelves not to confider the 
human race as a neft of emmets, where the foot of a ftranger, him- 
felf but a large emmet, crufhes thoufands, annihilates thoufands in 
the midft of their little great undertakings, where laftly the two 
grand tyrants of the earth, Time and Chance, fweep away the whole 
neft, deftroying every trace of its exiftence, and leaving the empty 
place for fome other induftrious community, to be obliterated here- 
after in its turn. Proud man refufes to contemplate his fpecies as 
fuch vermin of the earth, as a prey-of all-deftroying corruption : 
yet-do not hiftory and experience force this image upon his mind? 
What whole upon earth is completed? What is a whole upon it ?. 
Is not time ordained as well as fpace! Are they not thé twin off- 
fpring of one ruling power? That is full of wifdom; this, of -aps 
parent diforder: yet man is evidently formed to feek.after order, to ~ 
look beyond a point of time, and to build upon the paft; for to 
this end is he furnifhed with memory and reflection. And does 
not this building of one age upon another render ihe whole of our 
fpecies a deformed gigantic edifice, where one pulls down what 
another builds up, where what never fhould have been erecied is. 
left ftanding, and where in the courfe of time all becomes one heap 
ef ruins, under which timid mortals dwell with a confidence pro- 
portionate to its fragility?’ _p. vii. , 


Whatever may have been M, Herder’s object, his work, in 
Sigil is a hiftory of animated nature, and chiefly of man in 
is various forms and fituations, either as a natural being, or 
as a gregarious and civilifed one. This volume, with fome 
philofophical inquiries into the caufes of the variations obe - 
fervable in different races, publifhed originally in five oGtavos, 
contains therefore an inmenfe zolleGtion of faéts on all thete 
fubjeéts, with the author’s opivions on different parts of their, 
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tendency to one vaft whole, arranged and animated by the 


‘deity. ‘The..pureft religion and. the warmelt benevolence 


eathe in every page; the beft-informed mind will, in this 
work, add to its Gio, anc the moft religious inguirer 
may, by the perufal, extend his views. Yet, in the philofo- 
phical part, we meet with many errors ; and, as ufual in afign- 
ing final capfes, the author feems to us to have injured that of 
religion, which he wifhes fo fincerely to promote. In this part, 
and perhaps in the whole of the ‘ Philofophy of Hiftory,’ we 
attempt to fathom the defigns of Omnipotence by the thallow 
and imperfe&t line of human reafon—infinity by an atom. 
We fear to follow the moft intelligent philofopher im fuch a 
path; but, fortunately, the moft intelligent tread it with cau- 
tion, with an holy awe. 

The firft book relates to the general hiftory of the earth as 
a planet, and as the habitation of animated beings. In the fe- 
cond, the author rifes trom a more particular hiftory of the 
ftructure of vegetables, by gradations, to that of man, whom 
he fuppofes to be the conpecting link between the beings of this 
world and of a fuperior and more perfect exiftence. This 
beautiful idea is expanded with great judgement and ability. In 
the third book, the author advances to the phyfiology of ve- 
getables and animals, ftill comparing their properties. and 
powers with thofe of man, his principal objeét, concluding 
with the organic-difference between man and beaft. In the 


‘ fourth book, he treats of the organifation of man asa rational 


creature, capable of attaining arts and language, fufceptible af 
inftin@’s finer than thofe of brutes, and organifed, ¢ in confe- 
quence, to a freedom of*action.? Man is organifed alfo to 
endure the heats and colds of different climates,—formed for 
humanity and religion, for the hope of immortality.. From 
this book we fhall feleét a fpecimen of our author’s reafon- 
ing. We fele& it not invidioufly, though we gwn that we 
ftarted on the peryfal as much as Yorick did at the mmenf¢ 
power of the auxiliary verbs in Mr. Shandy’s fyftem of edu- 
cation; but we extraé the paflage as a {pecimen of the phi- 
lofophic turn given to common obfervations by the German 
metaphyficians. It amounts tono more than the fact, that 
intelle&t is connected with the bulk, probably the fhape of the 


cerebellum. 


* Thus we come to the fuperiority of man in the ftructure of 
his brain. And on what does this depend? Evidently on his more 
perfe& organization in the whole, and ultimately on his ere& pofture. 
The brain of every animal is fafhioned after the thape of its head: 
or the propofition might with more propriety be reverfed, as nature 
works fram within to. without. To whatever gait, to whatever 


proportion of parts, to whatever habits, fhe deftined the creature ; 
Bz 
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for thefe fhe compounded, to thefe the: adapted, its organic powers. 
According to thefe powers, and to the proportion in which they. 
operated ’on each other, the brain was made large or fmall, narrow 
or extenfive, light or ponderous, fimple or complicated, "Accord? 
ig to this the fenfes of the creature became feeble or powerful, 
mount or fubfervient. The cavities and mufcles of the fore- 
part of the head and of the occiput fafhioned themfelves, according 
as the lymph gravitated, in fhort, according to the angle of the or- 
nic ‘dire@tion of the head. Of numerous proofs in fupport of 
this, that might be adduced from various genera and fpecies, I flialt 
mention only two or three. What produces the organic difference 
between the head of man and the head of an ape? The angle of 
direction. » ‘The ape has every part of the brain that man poffeffes : 
but it has them thruft backward in fituation according to the figure 
of its fkull, and this becaufe its head is formed under a different 
angle, and it was not defigned to walk ere: Hence all the organic 
powers operated in a different manner: the head was not fo high, fo 
broad, or fo long, as that of man: the inferior fenfes predoriinated 
with the lower part of the vifage, which was the vifage of a beaft, 
as its back-fhoved brain muft ever continue the brain of a brute. 
Thus, though it has all the parts of the human brain, it ‘has them 
in a different fituation, in a different proportion. The Parifian 
anatomifts found in the apes they diffected the foreparts fimilar to 
thofe of man; but the internal, from the cerebellum, proportionally 
deeper. ‘The pineal gland was conical, with its point turned to- 
ward the hind-head, &c. Thus there is a manifeft relation betweea 
the angle of direétion of the head, and the mode of walking, figure, 
and way of life of the animal. The ape diffected by Blumenbach 
had ftill more of the brute; being probably of.an inferior fpecies, 
whence arofe its larger cerebellum, and the defeétivenefs of the more 
important regions. Thefe differences do not exift in the ourang- 
vutang, the head of which is lefs bent backward, and the brain not 
fo much preffed toward the hind part, though fufficiently fo when 
compared with the high, round, and ‘bold curve of the human 
brain, the only beautiful apartment ‘for the formation of rationai 
ideas. Why has not the horfe the rete mirabile as well as other 
brutes? Becaufe its head ftands ereét, and the carotic artery rifes in 
fome meafure like that of a man, without having occafion for this 
contrivance to impede the courfe of the blood, -as’in brutes that | 
have depending heads. Accordingly it is a nobler, fiery, courageous 
animal, of much warmth, and fleeping little. On the contrary,’ in 
creatures with heads hanging down, nature had many precautions 
to take, in the conftruction of the brain, even feparating the pria- 
cipal parts by a.bony partition. Thus every thing depends on the 
direction in which the head was formed, to adapt it to-the or- 
ganifation of the whole frame. I fhall not proceed to any other 
examples, hoping, that: inquifitive anatomifts will turn their atten- 
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tion, particularly, in diffeing animals that refemble man, to this in- 
timate relation of the parts to their fituation with refpect to: eac 
other, and to the, direction of the head as it forms.a part of the 
whole. | Here, ,I believe, lies the difference, that ‘produces this oF 
that inftiné, that,elaborates.a brutal or a human mind: for every 
creature is in-all its parts one-liying co-operating whole.’ P. 79. 


“Tn the fifth book the author afcends ftill higher:in the feale, 
and traces the’ progreffive compofitions of powers and forms; 
eachaffuming a more noblenature; and acting a more im 
part, till the vifibleferies end in man, ‘ the conneting linkusf 
two worlds.’ The organifation of particular ‘racesvis next 
examined and explained 5 ‘and}‘in this party we'meet ‘with _— 
curioys, many interefting, remarks. “The whdle oftthisibo 
‘Will afford the reader particular pleafurey though 'weow ith: that 
‘the tranflator had’ rendered the picture more complete, by add» 
ing,- in' notes, what his “been ' difcovered) by “the: ndmerdtis 
travellers of this cotintry within the laft fifteen ‘yearsp7a 
fypplement which ‘'‘will\ be*hi - proper in another edition, 
“We may here remark, ‘that M. Herder confiders ‘the Chinefe 
‘as’ the defcendants' ‘of’ the Mongols, a Tartarian trace, called © 
‘in this ‘work ‘ Mungals ;’ “thatthe form*and colour of negroes 
‘are derived from the heat of their climate, ‘from ‘their fenfuality 
‘and their ative fpirit. Matty authorities are adduced to'fhow, 
‘as‘we have always contended, that a negro race: once:inhabited 
‘the Affatic iflands of the Ihdian Ocean : in fhort; without:ex- 
‘préfsly faying fo, M. Herder feems to’confider the negro ‘as 
‘the original man, and, ‘fo far-as organifation is concerned, ‘the 
‘more perfect being. “The Americans he fuppofes to be: de- 
-rived from the north-wéft of Afiai © “cor oo etoe toe bret 
‘S Man; however, notwithftanding ‘his varieties, is, in {his 
‘6pinfon, of one {pecies orily, naturalifed in‘every climate, and 
modified by it. ~The generic power; ‘the conftitution,uthe 
indoles, form the chief variations, climate only operating as an 
auxiliary. Thefe,alfo.vary: the appetites and influence 
-fancy, though in, the laft tradition adds fome fhare. ,T] 
Ahepherd, the, fitherman, and the huntiaian, have in e 
-country. their diftinguithing .characteriftics,. for the pra¢tical 
pnderftanding is, influenced both by, tradition and cuftom. 
/The feelings and inclinations are influenced in a great degree, 
according to. our.author,,by organifation; and this, fybjedt 
leads him to an elegant difguifition on the’ difference of man- 
ners in, different climates, ,and in different fexes, as influenced 
not only by organifation but by cuftom. .._.... -_ 
.---Whatever man has,. however, attained, the accumplated | 
Jiches of ages are only handed down by tradition and lan- 
guage. Religion refts chiefly on the former, but certainly ss 
~ gonnected with both. . This ar obvious part of the fubjegt 
3 
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is dilated fomewhat too much, and fills the ninth book; but; 
if this part is unufually meagre, the tenth book is highly va- 
luable and original. t contains the fubftance of the various 
traditions of the origin of man, and traces the original feat of 
the human race, with a bold and original pencil. M. Herdet 
agrecs, with every enlightened inquirer, that tlie firft created 
pair was placed in thofe high mountains of Afia, not covered 
with the chaotic fea, or foon emeiging from it. There are 
the four rivers, mentioned in the Mofaic hiftory, on which our 
‘author wholly. relies; and many others might be added, for 
fcarcely. a great: river, falls into the Indian Ocean, or thé 
Worth Sea;. but-what. derives its fource from the Tartarian 
émountains. The Pifon is, he thinks, the Ganges, Gihon the 
Oxus, and.the,Hiddekel perhaps the Indus. ‘The fourth river 
cannot be ‘the Euphrates, as its fource is diftant, but the 
Phraath is an appellative from its fituation, and in reali 
means ‘the moft celebrated eaftern river,’ .a term applied wit 
ftri& propriety to the Euphrates by,a more weftern race. 
M. Herder has left the real appellation in modern times unde- 
‘termined, but we can have little hefitation, at prefent, in con- 
fidering it as the Irrawaddy, the river of Ava, which rifes, we 
know, from the fame: mountains, and is moft ftridtly a cele- 
bratédeaftern river, It is certainly the moft eaftern ftream 
which thefe mountains fend forth. But our author in general 
adheres to the fpirit, not the letter, of the facred writings, 
and he confiders the Cainites and Sethites as appellatives of 
fhepherds and cultivators, as Cabeils and Bedouins, for Cain, 
in the Arabic, is ftyled Cabil. This may give offence to the 
rigid believers of verbal infpiration, but rational piety cannot 
objet, and we will defy the moft exact fcrutiny to draw an 
atom of infidelity from the prefent work. With this pre- 
caution we may venture to tranfcribe a paflage before us. 


_ © Tt is the fame with regard to Noah’s flood, as it is called. For, 
Certain as it appears from natural hiftory, that the habitable earth 
has been ravaged by an inundation, and Afia particularly bears in- 
conteftible marks of fuch a deluge; yet what is delivered to tis in 
this narration is nothing more of lefs than a national ftory, The 
compiler has colleéted together feveral traditions with great care, 
and delivers the journal of this tremendotis revolution poffefled by 
his tribe: at the fame time the ftyle of the narrative is fo completely 
adapted to the mode of thinking of this tribe, that it would be high- 
ly injurious to it, ‘to extend it beyond thofe limits, which alone 
ftamp on it credibility. As one family of this people, with a con- 
fiderable houthold, efcaped, fo other families of other nations may 
have been faved, as their traditions fhow, Thus in Chaldéa 
“Xifuthrus efcaped with h’s family, and a number of cattle, which 
were then neceflary to the fupport of men’s lives, in a fimilar mane 
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ner: and in India, Vifhnu himfelf was the rudder of the thip,’ that 
conveyed the diftreffed bedhile to land. Similar tales exift among 
all th; ancient nations in this quarter of the globe, adapted to ihe 
traditions and circumftances of each: and convincing as they are, 
that the deluge of which they fpeak was general throughout Afia, 
they help us at once out of ‘the ftrait, in which we unneceflurily 
confine ourfelves, when we take every circumftance of a family- 
hiftory exclufively for a hiftory of the world, and thus deprive the 
h.ftory itfelf of its well-founded credibility. 
‘ The genealogical table of this race afier the deluge proceeds in 
a fimilar manaer: it is confined within the limits of the country 
and its topography, not ftretching beyond them into Hindoftan, 
‘China, Eaftern Tartary, &c. The three.chief branches of thofe 
who were faved are evidently the people on either fide the weftern 
Afiatic mountains, including the eaftern coaft of Europe, and the 
northern of Africa, as far as they were known to the collector of : 
the traditions. He traces :.em as well'as he can, and endeavours 
to conneét them with his genealogical table ; but does not give us a 
general map of the world, or a gengalogy of all nations. The pains 
that have been taken to make all the people of the earth, according 
to this genealogy, defcendants of the Hebrews, and half-brothers of 
the Jews, are contradi€tory, not only to chronology and univerfal 
hiftory, but to the true point of view of the narrative itfelf, the 
credibility of which has been nearly deftroyed by its being thus 
overttretched. On all the primitive mountains of the world, 
nations, languages, and kingdoms, were formed, after the deluge, 
without waiting for envoys ‘from a Chaldean family : and in the 
eaft of Afia, man’s primitive and moft populous feat, we ftill evi- 
dently find the moft ancient cuftoms and languages, of which this - 
weftern race of a later people knew nothing, and could not be 
otherwile than ignorant. It would not be much lefs impertinent to 
inquire, whether the Chinefe defcended from Cain or Abel, that is 
from a tribe of troglodytes, bufbandmen, or thepherds, than to what 
beam of Noah’s ark the American bradypus bung: but on this 
fybject I fhall not here enlarge ; and even the inveftigation of points 
fo important to our hiftory as the abridgement of thé duration of 
man’s life, and the general deluge itfelf, I muft defer to another 
lage. Suffice it, that the firm central point of the largeft quarter 
of the globe, the primitive mountains of Afia, prepared the firft 
abode for the human race, and has maintained itfelf through every 
revolution of the earth, Not firft raifed naked from the bottom of 
the fea by the deluge, but, as both natural hiftory and the moft 
ancient traditions teftify, the original country of man, it was the 
firft grand theatre of nations, the inftructive infpection of which we 


fhall now purfue.’ Pp. 286. ‘ 
With the clue juft laid down, M. Herder examines the an- 
cient and modern races of men, beginning fron China, Japan, 
B 4 
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and Tartary, including Hindoftan and Thibet. Some late pub- 
lications would have effentially affifted him; but of the ma- 
terials in his hands he has omg the beft ufe, and illuminated 
the obfcure receffes of ancient hiftory by the torches of philo- 
fophy and good fenfe.. We hefitate nat to fay, that more light 
is thrown on ancient hiftory in a few pages of the prefent work 
than in many very bulky volumes. He proceeds with the fame 
fpirit to examine the traces of the early hiftory of Babylon, 
Affyria, and Chaldza; of the Medes, Perfians, and Hebrews ; of 
Pheenicia, Carthage, and Egypt. It is impoffible to follow 
him in this detail, but we fhall fele& what he has obferved of 
the ancient Egyptians, rather becaufe Egypt has of late 
engaged much of our attention, than that it deferves peculiar 
preference. Indeed his obfervations on the early kingdoms of 
Affyria and the political ficuation of the Hebrews, were not 
the remarks too extenfive, are apparently more valuable and 
original. ‘ : 

‘ In my opinion the natural hiftory of the country is fufficient 
- to fhow, that the Egyptians are no primitive indigenous nation: 
for not only ancient tradition, but every rational geogony exprefsly 
fays, that Upper Egypt was the earlier peopled, and that the lower 
country was in reality gained’ from the mud of the Nile by the 
fkilful induftry of man. Ancient Egypt, therefore, was on the 
mountains of the Thebaid; where too was the'refidence of its an- 
cient kings; for had the land been peopled by the way of Suez, it 
is inconceivable why the firft kings of Egypt fhould have chofen 
the barren Thebaid for their abode. If, on the other hand, we 
follow the population of Egypt, as it lies before our eyes, in it we 
fhall likewife find the caufe, why its inhabitants became fuch a fin- 
gular and diftinguifhed people, even from their cultivation. They 
were no amiable Circaffians, but, in ali probability, a people of the 
fouth of Afia, who came weftwards acrofs the Red Sea, or perhaps 
farther off, and gradually fpread from Ethiopia over Upper Egypt. 
The land here being bounded as it were by the inundations and 
marthes of the Nile, is it to be wondered, that they began to con- 
ftruét their habitations as troglodytes in the rocks, and afterwards 
gradually gained the whole of Egypt by their induftry, improving 
themfelves as they improved the land? The account Diodorus 
gives of their fouthern defcent, though intermingled with various 
fables of his Ethiopia, is not only probable in the higheft degree, 
but the fole key to-an explanation of this people, and its fingular 
agreement with fome diftant nations in the eaft of Afia. 

As I could purfue this hypothefis here but very imperfely, it 
muft be deferred to another place, availing myfelf only of fome of 
its evident confequences, with regard to the figure made by this 
people in the hiftory of mankind. The Egyptians were a quiet, 
induftrious, well-meaning people, as their political conftitution, their 
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_-arts, and their religion, collectively demonftrate. No temple, no 
column of Egypt, hasa gay, airy, Grecian appearance: of this de- 
fign of art they had no idea, it never was their aim, The mum- 
mies fhow that the figure of the Egyptians was by no means beau- 
tiful ; and as the human form appeared to them, fuch would necef- 
farily be their imitations of it.. Wrapped up in their own land, as 
in their own religion and conftitution, they had an averfion to 
foreigners: and as, conformably to their charafter, fidelity and pre- 
cifion were their principal. objects in the imitative arts; as their 
fkill was altogether mechanical, and indeed, in its application to re- 
ligious purpofes was confined to,a particular tribe, while at the fame 
time it turned chiefly on religious ,conceptions; ao deviations 
toward ideal beauty, which without a matural prototype is a mere 
phantom, were in the leaft to be expected in this country.,, In re- 
-compenfe they turned their attention {o much the more to, folidity, 
durability, and gigantic magnitude ; or to finifhing with the utmoft 
induftry of art. In that rocky land, their ideas of temples were taken 
from vaft caverns: hence in their architecture they were. fond of 
majeftic immenfity. Their mummies gave the hint of their ftatues : 
whence their legs were naturally joined, and their arms clofed ta the 
body ; a pofture of itfelf tending to durability. To fupport cavities 
and feparate tombs, pillars were formed; and as the Egyptians de- 
rived their architeéture from the vaults of rocks, and .underftood 
not our mode of erecting arches, the pillar, frequently gigantic, was 
indifpenfable. The deferts, by which they were furrounded, the 
regions of the dead, which from religious notions floated in their 
minds, alfo moulded their ftatues to mummies, wherein not ation, 
but eternal reft, was the character,..on which their art Gxed,’ 
P. 342. : 
~ When M. Herder treats of Greece, the prtilpeete is more pleaf- 
ing. M. Herder derives the inhabitants from the north-eaft of | 
- Afia, without glancing ; at an Egyptian origin, an idle fable of 
modern theorifts, drawn ‘from one or two equivocal expreffions 
in ancieht claffics. ‘The language, the mythology, and the 
poetry of Greece, difplay equally the author’s learning and 
tafte : indeed this part of. the work will prove to the claflical 
{cholar peculiarly ‘tindive The arts of the Greeks he de- 
rives from their religion admitting reprefentations of the deities, 
and of courfe obliging the artifts to feek for fomething fuperior 
to nature, the fine ideal ; adding, probably with ftri@ truth, 
that ‘ no nation, to which reprefentations of the gods were 
prohibited, ever made any great advancement in the imitative 
arts.” Their moral and political accomplifhments, with their 
fcientific acquifitions, are noticed in a mafterly comprehenfive 
manner, and the fubje€t conciudes with a hiftory of the revo- 
Jutions of Greece. 

Rome next engages M. Herder’s attention, and he developes, 
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with philofophical accuracy, the conftitution of that ftate, from 
the difpofition as well as the manners of the Romans. Rome 
was a military ftare, and all its inftitutions were of this kind ; 
hence may be.dated its origin, its deckine and fall. ‘This 
indeed is but an outline ; yet of a hiftory fo extenfive in a 
political, military, and literary view, an outline only can be 

From an hiftorical furvey of the nations of this aobe, we fee 
vice and wickednefs triumph, while virtue and integrity fink 
into diftrefs. Where then is the fuperintending Providence, 
whofe. wifdom we admire and whofe benevolence we adore, at 
every ftep we take in the natural world? This is the next fub- 
jet of inquiry, before M. Herder proceeds to the hiftory of 
more modern nations. In the folution of the difficulty he is 
not however very fatisfactory ; or at leaft, to have enfured con- 
viétion, the principle on which it refts {hould have been more 


perfpicuoufly developed. ‘The exiftence of the baleful paffions 


and their triumphs are the florms and hurricanes, the hemlock 
and the ferpents of the moral world, defigned perhaps to 
exercife our faith, our patience, and attention, working hlently, 
though fometimes ‘feverely, to a happy conclufion. Where 
philotophy and diligent inquiry have extended our field of view, 
we very clearly perceive the truth of this pofition, fo that we 
ought to reft with confidence on the fame tendency of thofe 

owers witofe immediate influence we do not fo clearly dif+ 
cern. M. Herder thinks that the ‘ deftru€tive powers’ muft ul- 
timately yield tothe ‘ maintaining powers,’ and be at laft fub- 
fervient to the general good, while, after various ebbs and 
flows, civilifation and happinefs, which are wholly founded 
on reafon and juftice, will be eftablifhed. This is the 
foundation of our author’s folution, which he has expanded in 
many different ways, and eftablifhed, on the whole, with fome 
fuccefs. Our explanation differs in this, that virtue and reli- 
gion, though they fuffer in the conteft, are really promoted in 
the ftruggle. | 

- (To be continued.) 
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The Georgics of Virgil tranflated: by William Satheby, E/q. 
FR. S. &ce. B8vo. ys. Boards. Wright. 18¢o. 


IN confequence of the decifion of Ariftotle, many_a fevere 
and fervile critic of ~pofterior zras has denied the rank and 
praife of poetry to fubjecis of a didactic mature. Many 
. will perhaps argue, that Ariftotle was as much in the right 
as Plutarch, and that Cafteivetro was in the wrong, The 
ftagirite pretended not to lay down rules @ priori; but, from 
the belt examples before him, concentrated a code of precepts 








-B was no dida 
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eo correét and guide the tafte of his own and future ages. His 
judgement refpeGting the ode was farmed from ‘the fublime. 
nuinbers of Pindar, and his ideas of the epopcea from the ner 
vous harmony of Homer } but, in the epoch of Ariftotle, there 

Bic poet who could, in any méafure, be put in 
conipetition with thefe great founders of lyric and hes 


“8 roic compofition. Hefiod he, fotnd a mere chronologitt ; 


and Theocritus, though poffeffed of much fuavity of ftyle, 
F too defetive in fpirit and energy for a man infpired by the 
§ mufes. The poem of Empedocles * On the Nature of 
Things, and the Four Elements,’ is totally loft to modern 
§ times, but appéars to'be the only one that had a chance of 
| pleading in favour of didactic fubjeds atthe period in which 
Ariltotle wrote. The candid and polite Lucretius has paida 
complinrent to Empedocles for this:philofophic effufion, which 
will endure as long as literature is cultivated in any country ; 
and the Grecian critic himfelf has condefcended to deno+ 
minate him ‘Opnpinos, Devos repippaci, uetaporines ; * Homeric, 
energetic, metaphoric.’ But, neverthelefs, he does not appear 
to have poffeffed thefe qualifications in a fufficient degree to 
have entitled him to the appellation of a poet in the jud nt 
of Ariftotle ; and, after this attempt of Empedocles, he deemed 
at impoffible fordida@tic fubjeCts of any kind to be proper ve~ 
hicles for the harmony of the mufes, and therefore ‘excluded, 
or at leaft teftified a wilh to exclude, all fuch difquifitions 
from the catalogué of poems. | 

Bat what Greece could not effe&t, Rome amply accom- 
plifhed. The fweet, fublime, and pathetic numbers of Lu- 
cretius and Virgil, both labourers in the dida@tic vineyard, 
prove evidently that Ariftotle was im an error, and leave 
no room to doubt that, if his poetics had been compiled 
jn a period poflerior to the time of thefe immortal bards, 
he would as readily have admitted the idea of didactic 
as of heroic or lyric poetry. The laws of Ariftotle, 
therefore, which were drawn, in every inftance, from the 
actual exiftence of archetypes before him, and which ex~ 
tended no farther than thole archetypes would juftify, were 
perfe& in his own wera, but have been detective for many 
ages fince. He however is amply juftified, and entitled to the 
thanks of the literary world, for having done all that was 
poffible at the time in which he wrote: but the apology will 
fiot attach to critics of fucceeding ages ; who, with the force 
of demonttration before them, {till continue blind to its irra- 
diation, and flavifhly fettered by the obfolete opinions of their 
great mafter. The fact 1s, that every true poet is a Midas; 
and though, unluckily, he. cannot convert every thing he 
touches into gold, he can convert it into poetry. A dry ca« 
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talogue-of=fhips was a fufficient fubje&t in the hands of -He 
mer; the :fymptoms of the plague in thofe .of: Lucretius 
and a‘hft of inftruments for hufbandry beneath the plafti 
powerof Virgil. Nor is this convertibility of talent ynknow 
to modefn tines : Fracaftorius has- exhibited it-in his delineagh. 
tion of thefyphilis ; Dyer in his defcription of wool-combing 
and»weaving ; and Armftrong in the fymptoms of the fweat 
ing ficknefs3 while. Polignac has putianto very refpectak 
verfe the tenets of Defcartes on natural philofophy, and thof 
of St. Auguftin on free-will; and, ‘as:minor effulions, mig 
be enumerated a poem in‘ the Mufe we on the cit 
culation of the blood; and|another' on Dr.:Hale’s: vegetab 
flatics ; which two, indeed, are among-the, beft in the cok 
leétion, 7 i , 3 Ss a1 shiv Ni 
But it becomes us to return'to Virgil, and the prefent tranf 
lator of his Georgics. Of this poem’ we have already-a vay 
riety-of verfions ; and two of them, we:mean thofe of Dryde 
and Warton, are of {uch {uperior mefit,.that the queftion;¢ 
cui bono may perhaps be propofed with‘refpedt to the: attempt 
before us, by fome fevere and {pectacle-heftrid.critic. But the 
Georgics of Virgil are in our opinion-entitled to all competi} 
tion; and we are happy to fee fo refpeétable a poet ag 
Mr. Sotheby unite -in a generous rivalry. with. thofe whe} 
have preceded him, in- transfufing the -multitudinous. andj 8" 
daring beauties of this exquitite effay, into our own language, pol 
The Georgics, if, in the language of Dryden, they. be nee} 5° 
‘ the firft poem of the firft Roman. poet,’ are at leaft-the 
mafter-piece of Virgil himfelf. They -poffefs his higheg 
finifh and his boldeft originalities: he wrore them in the, mof 
perfect leifure and convenient privacy, and in the full ftrength 
and vigour of his age, when his judgement was at its height # 
and his imagination had not declined.... They. ; occupied 
his fole attention for nearly five years ; and were. exhibite 
as he proceeded, and probably fubjedied to the occafional 
ftritures of Horace and Mzcenas. He.afpires tothe praife 
of the firft Roman poet who had written upon the fubject of 
rural life: and to this praife he is fully entitled. Indeed the 
poem may be regarded altogether as an original productions 
for though Nicander, a phytician of Ionia, had long beforg 
compiled one upon the fame fubje&t,. and with-the fame title, 
it does not appear that this Greek production was. ever in ang 
high degree of repute, even in lonia itfelf; and Quintilian, 
in bis catalogue of Grecian poets, fcarcely condeicends,to make 
mention of the writer. The Georgica of Nicander havé, 
however, been loft for ages : but we may_reft affured that,. iff. 
they were pofieffed of any. beauties that were worth tranfcribe 
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: they.ure {till to be faund in the poem of the Latin bard§ 
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WhO never hefitated to :opy from, his predeceffors every line 
Biod thought which he#2pprehendéd would enrich his own 
workmanthip. 7 | 4 ee 
* With refpe&t to ‘a new vetfion, into Englith of this admi- 
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laftieg tAd1e poem, ‘we have long thougt there was aniple roon, 
otal Breely as we ackndwledge ourfelves indebted to the labours - 
‘neasg Of Doth Dryden and Warton, and particularly to thofée of thé 


bingy @tter. Each has his excellemci¢s, and, to {peak plainly, each 
veatg as his defects; nor will it be contended, we apprehend, by 
tables he partifans of either, that we have hitherto been put into 
thofes pofleffion of a tranflation that can. pretend to any competition 
aig with the uniform elegancies ofthe original. But whence 
ei#gy does this imperfetion proceed? Is it that the Englith lans 
tabley guage is inadequate to a perfect verfion of this exquifite 
ookg poem? or that ‘the interpreters, with whom we are yet ac- 

a quainted, have not exhibited the fum total of its energies and 
ranfeg excellencies ? Of the defedts of Dryden, Dr. Warton has al- 
» vaxg feady given us an epitome, in which, for the moft part, we 
ydegg cannot but coincide.‘ There are,’ fays he, ‘ fo many grofs 
n,off Miftakes, fo many carelefs incorrect lines, and fuch wild de- 
pt} #ations from his original, as are utterly aftonifhing in fo great 
tthej 2nd true a genius.’.. At the fame time we alfo aBtre with 
petis him, that ¢ even in the midft of thefe lowneffes and inequa- 
t agl litics, his native fpirit and vigour, the weteris ve/tigia famme, 
whé frequently break forth, and that it is difficult to work, after fo 
and] great a mafter; on the fame fubjedt.” The errors fo judicioufly 
age, pointed out 7 this elaborate critic, we are free to confefs, he 
nat} bas very largely avoided in his own excellent verfion : we do not 
encounter Dryden’s ‘ grofs miftakes, or his * wild deviations.’ 
Generally fpeaking, we meet with a very confiderable portion . 
df elevation and energy, and a much more literal adherence 


- the 






nathf © the fenfe of this highly-polithed original : but the verfion 
ig J is, neverthelefs, extremely unequal. Tlie rhymes are often 


incorrect ; a negligence of labour is too frequently indulged, 
and the very beft paffages are occafionally fpoi'ed by the in- 
opalf troduction, into their very centre, of a needlefs and limping 
raile Alexandrine verfe, At the fame time we affert, without heifi- 
% off tation, that the tranflation of Dr. Warton is poffeffed of un- 
| they COmmon merit, and is by far the beft with which the public 
jong Have hitherto been acquainted. _ 
fore) . We now proceed to the verfion immediately before us, which 
‘itle§ 18 the production of a poet who has already acquired no common 
ang thare of praife for his elegant and fpirited transfufion into our 
jiang OWn language of the Oberon * of the German Spenfer, Wei- 
sake} Jand. Ic is announced by the following modeft preface. . 
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¢ To offer to the public, without apology, another verfion off. 
The Georgics, after feveral. tranflatiass by authors of no meagg 
reputation, and particularly by Dryden and Warton, would arg 
a difregard of their merits, and an arrogance, which I wholly di 
- claim. On their deteéts, if any, it becomes not me to defcanty 
but rather to acknowledge their refpeétive excellencies, which if 
has been my endeavour to imitate. For the grace, the f{pirit, ang 
dignity, of the verfification of the moft harmonious of our poets ing 
the laft century, combined with the learning, the refined tafte, ang 
correct judgement of the moft eminent of our critics in the pre 
fent, could alone have conveyed to the Englith reader an adequatell - 
fenfe of the perfection of the Latin original. 

‘ That, with thefe fentiments of the difficulty of the execution # 
I fhould have ventured on the work, may juftly fubje& me to theg. 
feverity of criticifm: to which I fhall filently fubmit, from t 
confcioufnefs, that the verfion, which I now offer to the public, 
has not been lightly undertaken, nor negligently laboured.’ P. vie 


The tranflation, like that of Warton, is accompanied, on 
the oppofite page, with the original text, taken from the edi. 
tions in common ufe ; yet, in general, with an older and more 
claffic orthography : but, unlike the preceding publication, it 
is totally define of either commentary or notes. 


¢ As whatever notes I might have annexed would have confifted, 
almoft entirely, of felections from former publications of eafy pute 
chafe, the fcholar is referred to Heyne’s Latin Commentary, and 
the Englifb reader to the ample and judicious remarks in profeffog 
Martyn’s edition of the Georgics,’ Pp. ix. 


With this apology, we confefs, we are not altogether fatis; 
fied; the general faihion of the prefent day, in aimoft eve 
country of Europe, and that too a fafhion founded upog 
reafon and convenience, would have induced us to expe@ 
a compliance with its dictates in the prefent inftance 
and as, according to the author’s own ftatement, we mull 

et be put to the additional expenfe of purchafing an- 
other book for the purpofe of explanation, we would much 
rather have met with the value of fuch a purchafe in a judi- 
cious felection of notes from different commentators, either 
inferted at the foot of the correfpondent page, or annexed to 
the volume in the form of an appendix, than be «> »mpelled to 
ramble into another publication. 

With refpe& to the tranflation itfelf, it is highly meritorious, 
and worthy of the poetic charaéter which Mr. Sotheby hag 
already obtained. In many inftances, it far furpaffes eve 
preceding effort ; though it can fcarcely be expected, but that 
in fome it fhould fall confiderably below the attempts of ante. 
cedent poets. It is the peculiar characteriftic of Virgil, that 
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he is always equally dignified, and never fuffers his fubje& 
to fink for want of minute and efficient labour. -This, which 
cannot be faid of any antecedent effayift, we are afraid, will 
not hold true with refpeét to the poem before us. We 
fhall proceed .to point out a few fpecimens of what appear to 
us to conftitute its moft prominent merits and deficiencies, 
comparing them occafionally with the only two attempts that: 
are entitled to a competition. ; 

It is known to every one, we prefume, that the Georgics 
of Virgil were compiled at the requeft of Macenas; and 
they are, in confequence, addreffed to him by name in the 
fecond verfe of the introduction: 


Quid faciat latas fegetes, quo fidere terram 
Vertere, Macenas, ulmisque adjungere vites, &c. 


In the prefent verfion, however, the name of Mzcenas is 
totally omitted : but for what reafon the poet has thus deviated 
both from his text, and from all his predeceffors, we yet re- 
main to be informed. We have already had occafion to no- 
tice this fame defe& in the verfion of M. De Lifle. Ta the in- 
vocation that immediately follows we concur with Mr. Sothe- 
by, in oppofition to Dr. Warton, in conceiving that the ex- 
preflions clariffima mundi lumina, refer metaphorically at leaft, 
if not ftriétly mythologically, to the divinities Bacchus and 
Ceres ; and we do not think that the parallel paffage of Varro, 
adduced by Warton to rebut this opinion, will by any means 
fubvert the elaborate and critical decifion of Prztextatus, in 
the Saturnalia of Macrobius, v. 5. 


- Vos, o clarifima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ceelo qui ducitis annum, 
Liber, et alma Ceres ! 
: Ye lights of heaven, whofe fovereign {way 
Leads on the year around th’ etherjal way, 
* Bacchus and Ceres! 


V. 467. Quum caput obfcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
What time in iron clouds he veiled his light. 


The phenomenon here referred to, of the fun’s obumbra- 
tion upon the desth of Czfar, is doubtful as to its {pecies; 
{ome apprehending that the poet intends 4 common folar eclipfe, 
and others fuppofing that he means an anomalous defection of 
light, which, sarees Sn to both Plutarch and Pliny, continued, 
upon the perpetration of this murder, for nearly a twelve- 
month. Without entering into the difpute, we shall only ob- 
ferve, that the verfion above charaCterifes neither event, nor 
by any means conveys a true interpretation of the original. 
Osjcurd ferrugine is an-expreffion as precife in its definition as 
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it is elegant in its imagery ; and the verfe is at once beautifully 
and appropriately rendered by Warton : ; 


With dufky redne/s veiled his cheerful light. 


_ But what idea are we to underftand by iron clouds ? We well 
know that the whole couplet, with but little variation, is 
copied from Dryden ; but. we are not the more difpofed to, 
admit the expreflions on that account. Jron is never, that we. 
remember, employed by itfelf in an adjective fenfe, unlefs 
metaphorically, to exprefs the hardnefs or rigidity of the 
metal. . Thus Milton fays, 


Drew iron tears from Pluto’s cheek. 


And Gray: 
~~ Tron fleet of arrowy fhower. 
And thus, not unhappily, Mr. Sotheby himfelf, in v. 535 
of b. iil. , 
' Lafhes the earth beneath his iron fold, 

Tn theyprefent inftance, however, the term zron is employed 
Zitérally, and not figuratively, to exprefs a particular colour ; 
but zron in this fenfe, as we have juft, before obferved, is ne- 
ver ufed by itfelf, but always in conjunction with an ad- 
jective of colour, as iron-brown, iron-green, iron-blue. Then, 
too, the term clouds does not occur. in the original, nor 
is even hinted at.. The poet does not mean to fay that the 
{plendor of the fun was concealed by the interpofition of 
clouds of any colour, but exprefsly (Bcc that ‘he co-. 
vered his bright forehead with a dufky, ferruginous tinge.’ 
But the term ferruginous has a very different import from the - 
adjeCtive term iron. In precife oppofition to the latter, it is 
never ufed metaphorically to fignify the feverity or brittlenefs 
of the metal, but /:tera/ly alone, to indicate its hue. Hence 
‘ an iron front,’ and * a ferruginous front,’ imply very dif- 
ferent ideas. | 


B. i. v. 477.—fimulacra modis pallentia miris. 


This fearful and forcible defcription, which is copied ver- 
batim from Lucretius, de Rer. N.i. 124, it is difficult to. 
transfufe, in the fame concentrated form, into any other lan- 
guage. Warton has thus interpreted it; 


glaring ghofts all grimly pale appeared. 





° 


We difapprove, moft decidedly, the epithet glaring. Mr. 
Sotheby’s verfion is more true to the original, and, in our 


epinion, more nervous: | | 
Shapes wond’rous pale by night were feen to rove. 





* 
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~ Bu ili, 408. And the loud woods with fhrill cicadas ring. 
We extremely object to this retention of Latin terms in an 
Englith verfion, and by far therefore prefer, with Dryden, 
the adoption of our own proper appellation gra/shopper. - For 
the fame-reafon we would venture to read, for e/culus, b. ii. 
eV. 21, §the beech; for ilex, b. iii. 183, * the holly,’ or, as 
Dryden has it, § the holly-green ;? for loti, b. ii. 110, * lotus :” 
aan fo of many others. Te ie true Warton has fet the exam- 
ple for thus interweaving Latin terms into an Englith verfion, 
in every inftance excepting the latter, .of thofe we have now 
adduced ; yet we cannot but with Mr. Sotheby had inclined to 
the example of Dryden, and given his own language credit 
for a fufficiency of difcrimination in the fubject ‘of natural 
hiftory. Its vocabulary, in this fcience, is at leaft equal to 


that of Greece or Rome. 


B. ili. 524. Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. 
‘ And prone to earth his ponderous neck defcends.’ 


This verfion is far fuperior to that of either Warton or Dry- 
den, but it neverthelefs falls far fhort of the pi€turefque beauty 
of the original. The expreflion Fruit devexo corpore is fo 
curioufly happy, as perhaps to be incapable of transfufion ; 
and is earcely inferior to the'exquifite pencil of Lucretius, 
from whom it is copied, when defcribing the abrupt death of 
the birds that fly over the Avernus. De Rer. Nat. vi. 743. 


* Remigiom oblite, pennarum vela remittunt, 
Prexcipitesque cadunt, molli cervice profu/a, 
In terram.’ 


The lines that follow, in Mr. Sotheby’s verfion, are ele- 
gaatly rendered, and true to the original. 


* Ah! what avails his unremitting toil 
And patient ftrength, that tam’d th’ unwilling foil!’ &¢. 





The whole paflage ftrongly reminds us of Pope’s inimitable 
defcription of tlie death of the pheafant, in his Windfor Fo- 
reft ; and it is highly probable the Englifh bard derived his 


firft hint from this delineation of Virgil. 


‘ He feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Ah! what avail his glofly, varying dyes, 

His purple creft, and {carlet-circled eyes, 

The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breaft that flames with gold!’ 








B. iii. 566, * ignis facer.” In Mr. Sotheby’s verfion, ‘th’ ac- 
curfed flame ;? in Dr. Warton’s, ‘ th’ infatiate flame; who, 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXX. September, 1800, 
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neverthelefs, intimates,.that it is poflible facer may mean ace 
curfed or direful, though he does not choofe to employ either 
of thofe terms himfelf: thus, adds he ‘ auri a Frames ;—fa- 
cer effo.’ Yet ignis facer is not a’ general expreffion, but a 
peculiar and idiopathic difeafe; and from its fymptoms, ‘which 
are minutely defcribed by Lucretius, lib. vi. 660, as alfo from 
the exprefs declaration of Celfus, lib. v. cap. 28, there can 
be little.doubt but it was the eryfipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire , 
of modern times. Sacer is rat gee | therefore, neither a 
transferable nor a metaphorical adjunct; and perhaps it 
would be better to tranflate the difeafe literally, ‘ the holy frre’ 
or ‘ flame.’ ; ; ? 

F : thofe parts of this elegant and accomplifhed poem, in 
which Mr. Sotheby appears to have been moft fuccefsful, we ~ — 
with pleafure feledt the following, b.i. v. 443s . 


* Oft fhalt thou fee, ere brooding ftorms arife, 

Star after ftar glide headlong down the tkies, 

And, where they fhoot, long trails of lingering light 

Sweep far behind, and gild the fhades of night ; 

Oft the fall’n foliage wing its airy way, 

And floating feathers on the water play. 

When lightning flafhes from the northern pole, 

From eaft to weft when thunders widely roll, 

The deluge pours, and, fearful of the gale, 
The confcious feaman furls his dripping fail. < 
Not unforefeen the fhowery tempefts rage ; 

. Barth, ocean, air, the gradual ftorm prefage. 
The crane beneath his flight fees clouds arife, 
Folds his aérial wing, and downward flies ; 

The heifers gaze aloft. where vapours fail, 

And with wide noftril drink the diftant gale; 

The twittering {wallow fkims the pool around ; 
Along the marfhes croaking frogs refound ; 

Ants, as from fecret cells their eggs they bear, 

Each following each, tbe track continuous wear ; 
The vaft bow drinks ;. and, rufiling on the wing, 
The crows beneath their plumes wide darknefs fling. 
Then fhalt thou view the birds that haunt the main, 


Or where Cayfter floods the Afian plain, 

Dah forth large drops, that down their plumage glide, 
Dance on the billows, dive beneath the tide, 

In gay contention dip their wings in vain, 

And prelude, as they {port, th’ impending rain : 

But o’er dry fands the raven ftalks alone, 

Swells her iull voice, and calls the tempeft down, 
Nor yet unconfcious of the threatening gloom 

The virgin labours o'er the nightly loom, — 
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When fputtering lamps flath forth walteady firey > 
And round th’ o’erloaded wick duil flames expire.’ P. 40. 
The moft defective part of ‘this adiiiitable defcription’is the 
omiffion of the characteriftic feature’'in the origmal of the 
focial qualities of the corvus,.a generic term including the 





_ crow and the rook; but both in this verfion, and. that. of 
Dr.. Warton, erroneoully tranflated crow. The Latin text is 
as follows, v. 38%. 00 : ei 





E paftu Wecedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit denjis exercitus alis. 


. 4 More accurately, fo far as relates to the term erow, rendered 
' by Warton: fy aieh 325 ot 





‘on ruftling pinions Idud - 
The crows, a numerous hoff! from pafture homeward crowd.’ 





Every ornithologift knows, however, that the focial cha- 
racter here defcribéd, is not that of the crow, but of the rook. 
The crow is not a very fociable bird, and fearcely evér ap- 
pears more numerous: than in pairs. - Dryden, on this ac- 
count, has more merit than ether of his fuccefiors : 


© Huge flocks of tiling rosks forfake their food.” 


The following is admirable, and reminds us ftrongly of 
Buchanan’s exquifité ode to the Calends of May; inferted in 
his book of Mifcellanies. 


* Yes! lovely Spring ! wher rofe the world to birth, 
Thy genial radiance dawn’d upon the earth, 

Beneath thy balmy air creation grew, 
And no bleak gale on infant Nature blew. 
When herds firft drank the light, from Earth’s rude bed, 
When firft man’s iron race uprear’d its head, 

When firft to beafts the wild and wood were given, 

And {tars unnumber’d pav’d th’ expanfe of heaven ; 
Then as through all the vital {pirit came, 

And the globe teem’d throughout its mighty frame, 

Each tender being, ftruggling into life, 

Had dtoop’d beneath the elemental fttife; 

But thy mild feafon, each extreme between, 

Soft nurfe of Nature, gave the golden mean.’ Pp. grt. 





The fpirit of the original, v. 338, . 





~ Ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, &e, 


~~ 


is much better preferved-in the above perfonification of Sp-ing 
than in the parallel paffage of Warton, 
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‘ Such were the days, ‘the feafon was the fame, 

-< When firft arofe this world’s all-beauteous:frame ; 
The fky was cloudlefs, balmy was the air, 
And fpring’s mild influence made young Nature fair.’ 


‘The defcription of the chariot-rate in lib. iii, 103, of the 
Latin text, is highly nervous and faithful, ~ ‘wae 


© Swift at the fignal, lo! the chariots bound, 
And burfting through the barriers feize the ground. 
Now with high hope ereét the drivers dart, — 
Now fear exhaufts their palpitating heart. 
‘Prone o’er loofe-reins they lafh th’ extended fteed, 
And the wing’d axle flames beneath their {peed. 
Now, low they vanifh from the aching eye, 
. Now foar in air, and feem to gain the fky. 
Where’er they rufh along the hidden Soon 
Duft in thick whirlwinds darkens all around, . 
Each preffes each: in clouds from all behind, - STD E% 
- — Horfe, horfemen, chariots, thundering in the wind, 
-. Breath, flakes of foam, and fweat from every pore, 
Smoke in the gale, and {tream the victor o’er. 
Thus glorious thirft of praife their-{pirit fires, 
And fhouting viétory boundlefs —— ee P. 127. 


We infest the fame paflage, for a comparifon, from 
Warton, 


* Doft thou not fee the car’s contending train, 
Shoot from the goal, and pour along the plain ? 

By varying fits, each trembling charioteer, 

Now flufh’d with hope, now pale with panting fear, 
Plies the loud lafh, hangs headlong o’er the reins ; 
Swift bounds the fervid axle o’er the plains : ' 
Now deep in duft obfcur’d the chariot flies, 

Now mounts in air, and gains upon the tkies. 

The ftrife runs high, too fierce for dull delay, 

The dufty volumes darken all the way : 

Bath’d in their followers’ foam appear the firft : 
Such is the love of praife, and glory’s eager thirft.’ 


Of thefe two. we prefer the latter: the abrupt apoftrophe 
with which it breaks. forth, fo well calculated to paint the 
fudden {peed of the horfes themfelves, is here admirably at- 
tended to, and transferred from the original, v. 103, 


‘ 


Nonhe vides, cum precipiti certamine campum 
Corripuére, suuntque effufi carcere currus? 








oe. * -t{ -~“.+ » SAS. 
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_ Virgil, hdwever, isnot the author’of this fp pirited "adapta- 
tion of the found to the:fenfe : “he himfelf has copied it from’ 
his great mafter Lucretius; who amypeyee. iton’a fimilar ‘o€éca~ 
fion, de -Rer. Nat. ii: -263. 


“iad 


Nonne vides etiam patefactis tempore punéto 
Carceribus, ‘non potfe tamen prorumperé equorud, “ “bees 


Of the defcrifiies portions of the Georgics, the ewdlmon 
grosrelly admitted aré the digreffion on. the: pleafures@f! rural 
ife, which clofes the fecond book, and the e pifode of, Or- 
heus ‘and: a ag wa with‘ ‘which the poem ae TENT eS ‘jn ‘the 

urth. © ‘We do-not‘ think any of our, Pvaatatols ave. heen 
adequately happy in either of thefe. ‘To-begin with’ the for- 
mer—It is thus.opened by Mr..Sotheby, v: 569... 1 | 


‘ Ah! happy fwain'! vah! race belov’d of heaven! °° 
If known thyblifs, how great the: ‘blefling given! 3 
For thee jaft! Earth from her-prolific beds °° 9°! 
Far from wild war fpontaneous nurture Sheds’ P. tog: P 


’ 


_ The digreffion, .in the original, commences in ‘the /plural 
number, and it acquires no: benefit from the prefent charige to 
the fingular. Itis a}fo introduced inthe third perfon, ‘and ac- 
ore no additional {pirit; that we can, perceive, in th@ pre- 

ent variation tothe fecond. In this.refpect'Dr. Warton, we 
think, has the; Advantage, ; as np more aren ‘to his 
text. V.552. | if 


¢ Thrice happy fwains! whom genuine panel gait bie! 
If they but knew and felt their happinefs | hed 
From wars and difcord far,.and public ftrife, © = Ae 
Earth with falubrious fruits. fupports their life,’ 


As the pail e is fhort, we will. now in ert the verfification 
of Dr en who, like Mr. Sotheby, writes in the fingular 
ofbtibers but, like’ Dt. Warton, préfers the third perfon.to the 
fecond, V. 639. 


‘ O happy,’ if he knew his happy ftate ! 

The fwain who, free from bufinefs and debate, 
Receives his eafy foed from Nature’s hand, 
And jut returns Of cultivated land, ge #4 


The original comprifes three lines alone, and occurs 
thus, v. 458. . . 


‘ O fortunatos nimium, fua fi bona norint, 
Agricolas! quibus ipfa, procul difcordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem viétum juftiffima tellus,’ 
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At as. gqnerally mach, cafier to fee a-defec than-to amend it ; 
nor-are: rpiawesy of poetry neceffarily expeSted to be poets 
theméelves.. |; We. havecalready: declated,, however, that wa 
are not pleafed with either of the above.verfions; and,, aus 
dacious as the tes. is, we will hazard the following : 


O. knew. they, but their, blifs, moft ble were they, .. 
In rural fcenes who pafs their peaceful day ! 

. now whom, ' fap diftant from the battle’s roar; 
' True to their, wants, earth freely {preads her ftore, 


wae addre § to the Mufes, which enf es, thort] afterwards, 
is a id pest 12 F ‘and animated i It is oe rendered 


by | Mr. othepy, Ve 53g 
‘ Me firlt, ye Mufés! at whofe Kalba fane 
Led ‘by pure love L.confecrate my ftrain,. 
Me deiga.accept} and. to my,fearch unfold 
Heaven and her hoft, in. beauteous order. roll’d, 
Th: eclipfethatdims the.galden.orb of day... 
And changeful labours of the lunar ray ; 
- «Whence rocks the¢arth,: by what vat force the. main «| 
» Now burfts its barriers, now: tubfides again | 
.. \Why wintry funs im ocean: fwiftly'fade, 9 a 
2:9 Or what.delay retards-night’s lingering fthade, . 
~ Butcif chill blood:reftrain th’ ambitious flight, 
*  And-Nature veil:hee wonders from my fight; 
Oh may I yet, by fame forgotten, dwell 
By gufhing fqunt, .wild wood, and fhadowy dell ! 
Oh lov’d Spercheati plains, Tay getiari heights, 
That ring to virgin. choirs in Ba¢chic rites! 
Hide me fome god,” where Hzmus’ vales extend, 
And boundlef$ fhade and folitude defend!? p. 105, 


~ 


get a ‘Compatifon. ‘with er E edeceffors. we fhall fele&. the 
yerfion | of Dr. Warton, as far fuperior to that of Dryden, 


y. 578. 
‘ Teach me, ye Mufes, your devoted prieft, 
Whofe charms with holy raptures fire, my breaft, _ 
The ways of-heay’n, the wandering, ftars to know, 
The radiant fun and.moon’s eclipfes fhow, 
Wheng trembles earth, what force old ocean fwells - 
To burit his bounds, and backward what repells ; 
Why wintry funs roll down with rapid flight, 
And whence delay retards the lingering. night. 
But if my blood’s cold ftreams, that feebly flow, 
Forbid my, foul great Nature’s warks to know, - 
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i Me may the lowly. Vales dtd woodlands pltafe, 
And winding rivers, and inglorious eafe'! 

O that I wander’d by Sperchius’ flood 

Or on Taygetus’ facred top I ftood ! 

Who, in cool Hxmus’ vales. my limbs will lay, 

And in the darkeft thicket hide from day !? 


Of thefe rival paffages we have no hefitation in faying that, 


upon. the whole, we. prefer the latter: though we do not 
think the latt eight verfes of either equal, in any meafure, to 
theexquifite elegance and Apivit of the originals which occurs 


at ¥. 483-' 


‘Sin, has ne poffint naturae sie pittes, 
_ Frigidus obftiterit circum praecordia fangnis ; 

Rura mihi et. rigui placeant in: vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem-fylvasque inglorius. O ubi campi, 
Spercheosque, et virginibus bacchata Lacznis 
Taygeta !, o qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 

_ Siftat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra!’ Pp, 104, 


“May we be permitted to propofe as follows ? 


But if this heart, too flaggith and too cold, 
Forbid me Nature’s fecret depths t’ unfold, 

Be then the plains, the dales, the woodlands mine, 
O’er fount and flood“jnglorious to recline, 

~O, by. thy banks, Sperchius! may I fray, 

Or climb Taygetus, where, in frantic play, 

‘Sport the wild nymphs of Sparta! hide me deep, 
O hide'me, Hemus! in thy bow’ry fteep ; 

Down thy cool valleys let my limbs be laid, 

And all thy branches fhield me with their trade ! 


The epifode of Orpheus and Eurvdice, at the clofe of the 


fourth book, -is far too long for extraction, or we would wil- 
lingly infert it, For the moft part, it poffeffes much merit ; 
but the conclufion of Eurydice’s dying {peech, ineffably pa- 
thetic and beautiful in the. original, is tollowed with very un- 
equal fteps in the verfion, v. 497. 


Jamque vale; feror ingenti circumdata noéte, 
Iuvalidasque tibi tendens, hew! non tua, palmas, 


* Now, now farewell! involv’d in thickeft night, 
Borne far-away, I vanifh from thy fight, 

And ftretch towards thee, all hope for ever o’er, 
Thefe unavailing arms, ah! thine no more.’ P. 223. 


The 'prefent verfion, however, we think fuperior to that of 
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Warton, and highly preferable to that of Dryden... In-the 
formef it oceurs thus: our readers fhall determine for them- 
felyes. | - 


* Adieu! no longer muft thou blefs my fight,— 

I go! I fink! involv’d in thickeft night ! 

In vain I ftretch my feeble arms to join 

Thy fond embrace; ah! now no longer thine !” LO 


There is fo much compreffed in the Latin couplet, that we’ ~ 
believe it to be impoffible not to extend the two verfes to four © 
in a rhyme metre; yet, with this. allowance, much of the’ 
excellence of the original. is ftill withheld in both.the above © 
verfions. May we.once more have the hardihood to obtrude 
an attempt of our own? 


And now farewel! the fhades of boundlefs night 
Surround, and bear me headlong from thy ‘fight, 
Vainly to thee forth-ftretching, as I glide, 7 
Thefe thadowy arms—ah! never more thy bride. 


The undefinable merit and exquifite beauty of the Georgics, 
and the various and elegant verfions which have now beén 
exhibited of it in our own language, have induced us to. ex- 
tend the prefent critique to an unufual length. The value of 
the tranflation before us is very confiderable: in many parts 
we think it fuperior to that of Dr. Warton, in others it mani- 
feftly falls fhort. But to be entitled to an equal degree of 
praife with a man of his juftly literary and poetic fame muft 
excite no fmall degree of complacency and felf-fatisfaction, 
In the liberal language of the Roman bard himfelf: oe 


Non noftrum inter vos tantas componere lites ; 
Et vitula tu dignus, et hic. , | 


€ So nice a difference in your finging lies, 
That both have won, or both deferve the prize.’ Drypen. 





— 


Remarks on the Theory of Morals: in which-is contained an 
Examination of the Theoretical Patt of Dr. Paley’s * Prin- 
ciples of Mortal and Political Philofophy.’ By Edward 
Prarfon, B.D. Ge. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Sidaaoes. 
1$c0O. : 


‘THE author is no mean proficient in the fchool which 
boafts the names of Butler, Powel, Balguy, Thomas and 
Wiiliam Ludlam, and Hey. ‘The laft of thefe authors, 


whole manner of thinking and mode of expreffion he has 
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largely imbibed, was his college-tutor, . The work is com- 
pofed in oppofition to the principles of a popular writer and - 
difciple of another celebrated fchool, which boa{ts the names 
of Law, Jebb, Watfon, and Paley; and the moral philo- 
fophy of this laft philofopher is fetatinifed in the manner 
enerally employed by his opponents of this clafs. Hey and 
Pale were college-tutors in the univerfity of Cambridge at 
the fais time; both gave lectures in their refpective col- 


_ Teges on metaphyfics and morality ; both preached frequently 


before the univerfity ; and both were diftinguifhed by a pe- 
culiarity of manner as well as originality of thought and 
expreffion. The one was open, cheerful, and rot a 
endeavouring to familiarife every topic to the Joweft ca- 
pacity ; the other was dry, referved, profound, f{erutinifing, 


every thought with metaphyfical nicety. The pupils of the 


one attended the le€ture-room with pleafure, and were fure of, 
acquiring fome ideas with which they could inftru& and 
amufe their fellow-ftudents in the univerfity. The. pupils of 
the other could mention only with admiration the fagacious 
profundity of their tutor, but the nicety of his difcriminations 
evaded their powers of memory, and what was delivered with 
labour by the teacher, at the end of the hour, allotted to this 
exercife, was in general forgotten by his fcholars, The one 
did every thing with eafe, the other was labouring under his 
tafk ; the one taught in converfation, the other was always 
fermonifing. Both have publifhed the fubftance of their lec- 
tures.’ Paley’s Moral Philofophy is in every boarding-{chool, 
and contains fcarcely a thought that had not been noted down 
in the le&ture-room by one or other of his pupils. Hey’s lectures 
on the thirty-nine articles are too dry to become popular, but 
they afford a fufficient proof of his reading and eruditica; 
and the minuteneéfs of his inquiries, in inveftigating certain 
fubjeéts which, alarmed, and not without reaion, the heads 
both of the univerfity and church, as much as feveral _fa- 
vourite maxims of the oppofite fchool. Ps tp 

~ Moralifts are very much divided in their defininitions of 
virtue, and a new one is naturally to be expected from every 
writer on this fubject. ‘Thofe of Thales, Epicurus, Cicero, 
Potamon,. Hobbés, Shaftefbury, Clarke, Wollafton, Brown, 
Hutchefon, Butler, Hume, Adam Smith, and Paley, are enu- 
merated, in the introduction to this work; but it is againft 
the definition of this laft celebrated writer that the artillery of 
our author is chiefly directed. Paley defines virtue to be 
‘' the doing good to mankind in obedience to the wiil of God, 
and for the fake of everlafting happinefs.’ This definition, 
it is contended, is liable to objeétion in all its parts, as ‘ the 
fubjec&t about which virtue is employed does not properly form 
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a part of the definition of virtue,” as tle\rule, the will of God, 
is not im its proper place; fince ‘ the will of God is the - 
ground and ‘foundation of virtue, and the motive to virwe — 
ought to have no place in the definition. Letus firft fee,’ the 

writer properly obferves, ‘ what virtue itfelf is,;” and, after 

¢ oft-refumed confideration,’ he has ventured upon the fol-— 
lowing definition. * Virtue is voluntary obedience to the 
will of God.’ We are fully aware of the objections that, — 
may be logically made to ‘Paley’s definition; and as fime- , 
plicity and clearnefs are to be aimed at in every fcience, we_ 
make no fcruple in giying the preference to our author in 
point ef precifion. But though this definition be more accu- 
rate and fimple, it by no means follows: that the virtue thus 
defined is the fame that has been difcuffed by all other mora- 
lifts. The virtue defcribed. by one has often differed {peci- 
fically from ‘that of another; and the view of this fubject.. 
prefented to us by Locke clears up the difficulties by which’ it 
is encumbered, and at the fame time reconciles us to the au- 
thor’s definition. Locke has ver judicioufly claffed actions 
under three heads: as they are referred to the law of God, to 
the law of the ftate, and to the law of reputafion and honour, 
Under the third head he has claffed virtuous and vicious actions ; 
and ‘hence we fee, at once, why virtue has been fo. very dif- 
- ferently defcribed under different fyftems. It has depended on 
the changeable opinions of men; and its ftandard has natu- 
rally varied with the degree of cultivation, improvement, and 
experience, in every fociety. If all the world were Chriftians, 
virtue and duty would coincide, and voluntary obedience to 
the will of God, as it is the rreateft perfeCtion of human na- 

ture, would be held alfo in the higheft eftimation. 

It is a great point to define correétly ;.and, whether the 
definition before us be allowed or not, as moft.affuredly it’ 
will not be amidft fome claffes of fociety ; if the propofitions 
built upon it are well arranged, and lawfully derived, the one 
from the other, a complete wholé may be prefented, on 
which the mind will reft with fatisfaétion. Its excellence is 
feen on a comparifon with other definitions ; in which the 
author fucceeds completely, in our opinion, in fhowing the 
reafon of their failure, sad juftifies, with great acutenefs, his 
own pofition :—* Virtue is voluntary obedience to the will of 
God: in other words, what God commands is right, and 
- right becaufe he commands it; what God forbids is wrong, 
and wrong becaufe he forbids it,’ 

Having afcertained what virtue is ,we come next to the rule of 





virtue. And conformity to the eterna! differences of things, . ° 


or to truth according to Wollafton and Clarke, being juftly 
exploded, the ieipertitthia of the ancient fyftems judicioufly 
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an citer the criterion of virtue laid down’ by” Paley is 


rought under examination. ‘This criterion is general utility. 
The difficulty of, afcertaining what will promote general uti- 
lity.is infurmountable ; and the author, both from good.autho- 
rity as well as found reafoning, {hows clearly, that this general 
wali, ved if it could be at all times afcertained, cannot be a 
ct amet virtuous conduc, Having exploded this and other 
SHIRA» and. proved that a criterion, or rule of virtue of uni+ 
verigl. application, is not to be-difcovered, he comes to this 
“tog ‘The refult is,; that; in order to’ aé& virtuoufly, we muft always 
fave’ ‘in’ view obedience to the will of God; “but that, in order to 
difeover ‘what his, will! is, with refpeG to any particular action, we 
are Hot Confined to one ‘mark’or criterion of it, but are at liberty to 
make ‘uf “of any of the methods, by which, as we conteive, it 
- may’ be difcovered with the greateft eafe and certainty. ' Different 
men, according ‘to’ their refpective habits, and according to the 
nature, of the’ café, may*fafely have recourfe to the rule of general 
utility, confarmity to truth or the eternal differences of things, the 
moral ‘fénfe, or a y other rule of fitnilar tendency, as each may 
be of ‘niore conveniént applicatibn, fo long’ as it is, and is con- 
fideréd ‘to’ ‘be, expreffiVe' of the will of God. ’ Even the fame per- 
fon, at different, times, and on different occafions, may be’ per- 
mitted! 6 fay,— This ‘hétion is conformable to the natural dif- 
ferenicés of things ; this is agreeable to’ truth; this has a tendency 
to geiieral good ; this is the refult of my fenfe of right and wrong ; 
dnd fo on ;” and may thence juftly conclude, with refpeé to each 
of them, ‘that ‘it is ‘agreeable to the. will of God, and therefore a 
viftdows action. “If he proceed’to aé under that perfuafion, he 
atts virtugufly ; but, if'l miftake not, where there is no-reference, 
immediate or medilte, ‘to the will’ of God, there, whatever may 
Be the rule of aétion, and‘ whatever may be the-action, there is no 
virtue.” 'P, 82. as 


This conclufion neceffarily follows, from his own definition 
of virtue; and, in our progrefs towards it, occurs the following 
jmportant remark, which we with pleafure tranfcribe. 


¢ In fhort, virtue and vice have a neceflary relation to a ftate of 
difcipline; to that ftate, in which the agents, by a feries of parti- 
cular actions, are graduaily formed to a character either of virtue 
or of vice, of goodnefs or badnefs ; after which, their actions be- 
come the natural, not to fay neceflary, effect of their refpedctive 
characters, ‘This idea, if I miftake not, opens to us the whole 
bufineis of morality, and the defign of the different fituations, in 
which we are here placed, calculated, as they evidently are, to call 
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forth: the different virtues'into ufe, and to improve them into: daft- 

ing habits.’ P. 79. “. nesaiepss 15ie ifeiiid 
From a note in the chapter on the rule of virtue, it feéms 

that this work has been prefented to the fyndics of’ the press a 

Cambridge ; and we are not at a lofs to, conjecture the rea- 

fons for its not being retained; nor can we difapprove the 

conduct of the fyndics in’ returhing it to its author. They 

have already publifhed a work for the tutor of ‘the ‘prefent §f ’ 

writer, in which it could net have been a pleafant fight to‘ob- — 

ferve a note, intimating that the fentiments of the Pane i 

the work thus publithed did not concur ;.and they might well — 

be apprehenfive of danger, from the ftyle and lang age ofthe § 

difciple. This might have-been avoided, probably, by @ lits 

tle more care on his part; and, if he wilked for patronage, 

his chapter on the obligation to obtain the knowledge. of vir- 

tue fhould have been differently modified. Muft not many 

of them have been fhocked by loch an expreffion as this —¥ 

am of opinion, not ony that there is no one certain method 


of difcovering the wil A 


of God, but that it cannot, itriétly 
{peaking, be certainl difcovered at all.’ «* What !” they would 
fay, is virtue a voluntary obedience to we know not what, 
and to. what, we: cannot know ?”’ .’ Virtue and, vice, , then, 
what.are they but mere names.’ Surely this is an,improve; 
ment in morality which fayours, too much of modern philo- 
fophy, and cannot be recommended by us to the, fludious 
youth of the univerfity., , We felt exaGly as, we fuppofe, th 
fyndics did on reading this paflgge ; for, coming upon us with 
uch ftrength of cade. it engroffed, for. a ‘time, the 
whole of our attention, and we thut the book while we were 
collecting ourfelves, under the impreffion , made fo fuddenly 
on our feelings, and comparing in our own mind this paflage 
with the reflexions in the preceding parts of the work. “Ac- 
cuftomed, however, to the language of this {chool, we re- 
fumed our occupation, and, rather to our furprife, found that 
the very next paffage foftened down entirely the fingularity’ of 
the preceding remark, ‘In other words, [-do not think that 
morality is matter of demonftration.’- This Jeads our, author 
into an inquiry, in which we think he gives feveral good 
yeafons for differing from Locke, all of which would have 
been equally valid, and in place, if they nad been introduced 
efs violently, and without the appearance of an infidel 
maxim. | | 

On the motive to virtue, our author fhines to much greater 
advantage ; and, in making fome judicious diftinétions be- 
tween motive and principles, he combats, with great fuccefs, 
Paley’s notion of obligations. His peculiar fentiments ma’ 


be feen in the following paflage. 
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_.‘,Ldo not hefitate'to,pronounce, that the. end of virtue.is the 
happinefs of individuals, ‘This happinefs, may confift in various 
particulars, but chiefly in. the exaltation of - character ; and this ex- 
altation is to be effected by the repetition of atts of ‘abedidace to 
‘the, divine will, uatil a habit of obedience-to that will is formed, 
and that likenefs to God, of which the particular beings, from their 
nature and conftitution, are,capable, is perfected in them. ‘This, 
if I miftake, not, is,the, end of all Rams virtue, from the duty of 
Adam, in paradife, which confifted in the- obfervance of a fingle 
precept, to co duty of perfons i in the moft complicated fituations 
of life. In the, mean time, whatever is the character of men, at 
any fiage of their progref. towards perfection, there is a proper hap- 
pinefs belonging to it, the configeration of which is not to be neg- 


Hf ie@ed. It hence follows, that private happinefs is the proper mo- 


tive to virtue. For though, in faét, the end, which God defigned 


' im the ations of men, isnot always the motive to the agent; yet we 


may fafely affirm, that, when known, it ought to be fo. That all 
motives are not inconfiftent with the moral principle, will appear 
from confidering the effe& of motives in the produétion of any par- 
ticular action. Ina cafe of diftrefs, we may afford relief from a fen- 
timent of compaflion, from a fenfe of duty, or from the expectation of 
reward. If we are led to afford relief merely from the fentiment of 
compaflion, the action’ is not, ftri@tly fpeaking, virtue ; but fomething 
iefs‘or fomething-‘more.” For, if the fentiment of compaffion, by 
which we are actuated, be the mere effeé& of the moral fenfe, as 
implanted -by nature, ‘the ation refulting from it implies no voli- 
tion, and is confequently deficient in an effential part of virtue. If 
it be the effe& of that fenfe improved by repeated acts of virtue, fo 
as to have become the habit of the mind, it is rather an expreffion 
of that godlike difpofitidén, which it is the intention of virtue to 
produce, than a particular ac of virtue.’ P. 141. 


But here we come to a very difficult point, and the virtue 
of the ancients prefents an obftacle not eafily to be fur- 
mounted. According to our author’s fyftem, the heathens 
might have been virtuous; and he is in danger, not oaly of 
oppofing Dr. Paley, but of running counter to the articles of 
the church. ‘ The truth is, Dr. Paley makes morality to de- 
pend too much on the credibility of the Chriftian revelation.” 
We mutt feparate then, it fees, the Chriftian religion from 
our morality ; and, having done this, we are told “that ‘we 
have no authority for afferting that the grace, in the thirteenth 
article of our dont: which is here fuppofed neceffary to 


render actions pleafing to God, was not beftowed on many 
before the appearance of Chrift on earth.’ To fupport this 
opinion, we are referred to the explanation given of the arti- 
cle by Dr. Hey, a reference fo very fufpicious, that we are 
naturally inclined to he more attentive to our author’s lan- 
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guage, which, however ‘confiftent with‘Dr. Hey, appears to’ 
us to be entirely repugnant to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, and the language of the church articles. mup 

‘In the laft chapter‘is given a divifion of virtue, under three — 
claffes : our ‘duties to God, to our neighbour, and ourfelves ; 
and each clafs is fubdivided into three heads, confifting ’6f 
duties, of thoughts, words, and a€tion. ‘In this part there is 
nothing peculiarly diftinguifhable ; nor do we; from the fpe= — 
cimen produced of Dr. Balguy’s leftures, entertain fuch fan- 
guine hopes-as the author, that the publication of them ‘will 
be very beneficial to the public. ‘The chief peculiarity m ‘the | 
work is {tated by the author himfelf in the conclufion of the — 
whole. | he hii 


¢ The peculiarity, therefore, of what I have attempted, confifts — 
in this, that, whereas others have admitted into, their fyftems of 
morality, whether as the foundation, the rule, or the motive of 
virtue, obedience to the will of God, conformity to truth, con- 
formity to the eternal fitnefs of things,.the moral fenfe, regard to 
the good of mankind, regard to private happinefs, &c. but have 
admitted one or more. of thefe particulars feparately, always to the 
difparagemeut, and generally to the exctufion, of any other, I have 
endeavoured to fhow, that there is not fuch:an incompatibility be- 
tween them as has been fuppofed ; that the admiffion of fome does 
not neceffarily imply the exclufion of the reft; but that, when 
they have their proper. place in the fubjedt, they are all perfectly 
confiftent with each other, and contribute-their parts towards the 
formation of one harmonious whole.’ P, 233. 


To us, a very ftriking peculiarity occurs, from comparing 
the work with a fentiment of the author’s, maintained in a . 
note, which is to us not indeed very intelligible. ‘ I would — 
not,’ fays the writer, ‘ altogether ilove fpeculation, but 
I cannot help thinking that it would be ufeful to put fpecula- 
tion under a greater check than it is under at prefent.? This — 
is indeed a moft extraordinary affertion in a book of this de- 
{cription. By what fhackles is the author reftrained himfelf? 
And if he admit of none in his own cafe, why then does he 
with to fhackle others? He has taken virtue for the fubject 
of his fpeculations : he has purfued her to the utmoft limit of 
“his thoughts: he has bounded himfelf in his inquiry by no 
authorities, whether individual or colleGtive ; he brings all to — 
the teft of his own opinion, and pronounces with an autho- 
ritative J, as decifively as the moft egotic philofopher. What 
is the nature of the check that he would impofe upon fpecu- 
lation? We profefs ourfelves entirely at a lofs to conjeéture. 
To us there appears to be. no reftraint defirable. We with 
that every Chriftian writer fhould keep himfelf within the li- 
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mits of fcripture ; and, if he is a clergyman of the church of 
England, that he fhould confine his interpretation of {cripture 
+3 the limits of the thirty-nine articles. lie ; 
Our readers will fee,.then, that we do not approve en- 
tirely of the latitude taken in thefe fpeculations ; yet there are 
many parts of the work which we cannot too highly ap- 
laud. It is not written in a-manner likely to recommend 
itfelf to young readers, nor in an ornamented and popular 
ftyle, The inveftigation is dry and minute, and in feveral 
parts uninterefting.. The author’s definition of virtue is the 
beft part of his book ; and ‘when it is confidered as the virtue 
of a Chriftian, we apprehend no danger in tracing it to its re- 


_goteft connexions. The teachers of mirth may derive 
e 


many ufeful hints from this work, even while they make Pa- 
ley’s philofophy the bafis of their fyftem. The corre&ions 
fuggefted in the pages we have juft perufed will improve their 
le€tures ; but the work itfelf is to be put into the hand of the 


teacher, not into that of the learner. 
i 
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Memoirs relative to Egypt; written in that Country during the 
Campaigns of General Bonaparte, in the Years 1798 and 
1799, dy the learned and fcientific Men who accompanied the 
French Expedition. 8vo, 8s.6d. Boards. Phillips. 1800. 


WHATEVER opinion may be formed of the attempt, or 
whatfoever may be the refult of the French expedition to Egypt, 
the uniting fcientifi@philofophers to a conquering army de- 
ferves commendation. Had Ariftotle followed the expedition 
of Alexander, what valuable additions might not have been 
made to the remarks of Arrian? and’ had Genferic been ac- 
companied by able obfervers, we fhould not at this time have 
remained in ignorance of many parts of Africa or Afia. That 
we reap fo little benefit by this unton of fcience and arms, for 
the prefent volume is neither peculiarly valuable nor intereft- 
ing, may eafily be accounted for.. The din of arms. is not fa- 
vourable to {peculative inquiries; and while conftantly en- 


- gaged in repelling active force or guarding againft treacherous 


aflaffination, the mind is feldom in a {tate to obferve with cool- 
nefs and precifion. -Urgent neceflities feelingly afferted their 
claim, and the languor of difeafe repreffed often the active 
energies of the intellect. Such muft be the apologies for the 
defects of the prefent volume: we fhall now more particularly 
attend ta wlhiat it contains. 7 

The formation of the Inftitute, and the hiftory of. its pro. 
ceedings; need not delay us, except when connected with the 
progrels of {cieage, or where it contains remarks not. after=, 
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wards noticed. Of this kind are the following obfervations, 


for which, however, the author did not require the waters of 


the Nile. - 

¢ Citizen Berthollet read a memoir on the formation of ammo- 
niac ; he explained the nature of the precipitate that refults from 
the diffolution of tin, in confequence of the mixture of the muriatic 


with the nitric acid. This precipitate is not, as has been hitherto 


fuppofed, an indiffoluble oxyd of tin, but a combination of tin, 
highly oxydated with the ammoniac. The tin, between which and 
oxygene there is a great affinity, decompofes the nitric acid-and the 
water, and then the azote and hydrogene unite together to produce 
the ammoniac. The laft fubftance combines with oy oxyd of tin, 
and forms the precipitate we have juft mentioned. 

__ © This explanation is fupported by the following cegucinnese’ -— 
the ammoniac is withdrawn from this precipitate by the aétion of 
heat and the admixture of lime. The diffolation of tin in the 
muriatic acid, even when impregnated with the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, does not then afford any precipitate; but this is formed the 
moment that a little ammoniac is poured in. The muriatic diffo= 
lution of tin, to which is added the oxygenated muriatic of potath, 
preferves it without being fubjeé to turn thick, even when it is ex-\ 
pofed to heat. 

‘ It is highly important in the art of dyeing to be able to keep the 
diffolution of tin without its either getting foul, or the oxyd of tin 
fettling at the bottom, by means of precipitation. It has been pro- 
pofed that it fhould be prepared with the muriatic acid alone, and 
that the dyer fhould impregnate it with the oxygenated muriatic 
acid during each operation ; but, inftead of embarrafling im- 
pregnation, which is attended with great u inty in refpect to’ 
the proportions, citizen Berthollet propofes to add a determinate 
quantity of the oxygenated muriate of potafh, by means of which, 






tin highly oxydated ceafes to folicit the decompofition of water, and — 


confequently the formation of ammoniac ; fo that the diffolution is 
thus preferved in an uniform ftate.’ P. 6. 


M. Beauchamp delivered a narrative of his voyage from 
Conftantinople to Trebifond, for the purpofe of afcertainin 
the longitude of the latter city, in order to obtain the presi 
length of the Black Sea. The difference of longitude between 
Paris and Trebifond is not, as Bonne fuppofed, 43°, but 
37° 18 5" only, which fubtraéts more than 80 leagues from 
its fuppofed length. 

The-palm tree which produces the dotim is the cufiofera 


of Theophraftus. In thé manufacture of Ind digo the Egyptian 
artifts bruie the plant after having macerated it an hour in 


water, by which the vegetable mucilage mixes with the facula 
and injures its colour, ‘The deftruction of the marble or 


granitic columns appears owing to-the formation’ of muriatic 
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falts, which affects particularly the calcareous ftone ; but the 
changes in the granite are more probably owing to the alter, — 
nate moifture and drynefs, from the fuceeflive influence of the 
dews and hot fun... The propofed objects of inquiry are highly 
judicious and proper. We truft that the fcientific affiftants ‘ 
have had time and leifure to carry at leaft fome of thefe into 
execution. | 

‘ Extract of a Report delivered to the Inftitute, relative to 
the Manufacture of the Saltpetre and Gunpowder of the 
Country. By M. Andreoffy.’ 

Egypt produces two of the ingredients of gunpowder in 
great perfection, charcoal prepared from the ftalks of the lupin, 


and nitre, found with its alkaline bafis in a fofiil ftate. Sulphur 


only is imported. About 1400 weight of falt-petre is exported 
and nearly as much gunpowder, the latter at the rate it was fold 
in France previous to the revolution. A defcription of a route 
from Cairo to Sfalehhyeh fills up (fomewhat heterogeneoufly) 
the remainder of this article. The country idlcribed is 
from Cairo to Suez; and the view of this region, fo little 
known, deferves our particular attention. : 


‘ This route, which is that followed by the caravans, in their 
journey to Syria, aftonifhes the European on account of the fan~ 
taiical appearances it exhibits: it feems to form -the bomndary be- 
tween Epypt and the defert.. The fauds are always on your right, 
the cultivated lands conftantly on your left; the human eye is be- 
wildered in the extent of the firft; it gladly repofes on the other. 
The more you advance, the more Egypt is covered with woods; 
the villages are fcarcely diftinguifhable amid{t the enormous mafles 
of date trees. Large fycamores are not uncommon, and almoft 
every where we meet with vaft inclofures of acacia and citron trees. 
But it is neceflary to prevent ail illufion while depicting thefe 
groves; neither verdure, nor flowers, nor rivulets, embellifh their 
neighbourhood. Trees, which are accompanied by fo many 
charms in Europe, here infert their roots in an argillaceous foil, 
yawning with fiffures, and every where evincing the afpect of the 
moft hideous poverty. 

‘ If the eye fhould wih to fix itfelf on one fide, on a more 
active vegetation, a little refleftion deftroys the momentary impref- 
fion, for the outline of the defert is at the fame time beheld making 
an incurfion on the cultivated land. The hillocks «ettitute of 
cupolas exhibit only abandoned habitations, and at every ftep we 
meet with the traces of agriculture, nearly effaced by. the fand, 
while we fearch in vain for a {mall portion of the arid border that 
has been reftored to hufbandry. | 

‘ From the village of El-mardje may be diftinguifhed the {pot 
called El-khangah, which is confidered as one of the moft im- 
portant. places in the country. Between thefe two villages is a 
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tufted grove; it occupies the fummit of an afcent, that inclines 

ently towards the defert, and terminates at the famous lake Berket= _ 
el-bhadje (the lake of pilgrims). At. prefent it is nothing more — 
than a parched mafs, furrounded by feveral rows of trees. c 

‘ The hamlet whielr I have juft deferibed, appears to correfpond 

with that which formerly. contained the Pelufiac branch ; this was — 
the moft eafterly channel of the Nile; it advanced towards, the 
defert, and has probably difappeared in confequence of the over- 
whelming whirlwinds. The water formerly conveyed by it is no | 
longer vifible, while, at a fhort diftance in its rear, canals ftill exift — 
in the place of thofe which flowed towards the mouth of the Men 


dezian channel.’ Pp. 48. . 


Belbeys, in this tract, the ancient Bubaflum, was once.the 
bulwark of Egypt againft Syria, an honour fince transferred 
to El-Arifh ; but the journey in the latter part is ‘not peculiarly — 
interefting. Trees are planted in groups ; and thefe infulated — 
woods aré called, by the Arabs, ifles. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Bedouins, and the peafant feems to enjoy more inde- — 
pendence and fecurity than the inhabitants of Cairo and other 
towns: they feem beyond the reach of the tyranny of the 
Mamlukes, as they are at a diftance from canals, the only 


mode of conveying their plunder, 
‘ Circular Letter, from M. Defgenettes, to the medical Men | 


- 7 
,. 


of the Army of the Eaft, relative to a Plan for drawing © 


up a Phyfico-Medical Topography of Egypt.’ 

M. Defgenettes gives very falutary advice to the medicab 
practitioners attending the army, of which we find they 
have availed themfelves, The plan is addreffed to them, and 
would be of little fervice were we to detail it. ; 

‘ Report relative to Pompey’s Column. By M. Norry.’ 

The French philofophers raifed themfelves to the top of this 
column, following the method firft employed by an Englifh 
failor, though executed in a lefs intrepid manner. 


‘ It is fituated on a gentle eminence, and placed on a bafe, 
which the barbarians have undermined; a centre of one metre and 
twenty-eight centimetres (four feet fix inches), in form of a fquare, 
ferves as its fole fupport. This centre is formed of the fragment of 
an Egyptian monument, which appears to be of a filicious nature, 
and muft have been brought to this place, as the hieroglyphic cha- 
rafters are reverfed. On an attentive examination of the wafte 
committed beneath the pedeftal, it is perceived that the rubbifh,’ 
being laid in heaps, has occafioned the column to lean twenty-one 
centimetres (eight inches) ; and it is undoubtedly to this caufe that 
may be attributed a deep crevice of about four metres eighty-feven- 
centimetres (fifteen feet) in length, at the lower part of the fhaft.’ 


P. 71. ! 
The pedeftal is ten feet in height ; the bafe (we fuppofe each 
fide of the bafe is meant) five feet 6.3 inches; the fhaft fixty 
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three feet 1.3 inches; the capital nine feet 10.6 iftclies; the 
diameter of the column diminifhing from cight feet four 
inches to feven feet 2.8 inches near the aftragal. The total 
height eighty-eight feet fix inches. The pillar is of Theban 
granite. The capital is of the Corinthian order, but the propor- 
tions of the fhaft approach rather the Ionic. . The capital and 
the pedeftal feem therefore to be comparatively modern, and 
the column, on fome-occafion, to have been re-erected. 

‘ A Memoir relative to an Optical Phenomenon, known 
by the name of Mirage. By M. Gafpard Monge.’ a4 

The mirage, by failors, is ufually called a fog-bank, giving, 
in a mifty atmofphere, the appearance of a bank or land, 
The prefent phenomenon is very different, confifting of the 
appearance of water furrounding objects on a diftant horizon, — 
when the fun has acquired a contiderable altitude, and the inter- 
vening country is plainandhot. From this water the objects 
are indiftin@tly refleted. M. Monge gives a very laboured 
folution of the mirage on optical principles, which we cannot 
abridge, and which we fufpect to be erroneous.: For the fo- 
lution, it requires only that the fubjacent ftratum fhould have 
ditferent refractive powers from the atmofphere in general, 
fuffering the rays, which fall on it in an angle, when they are 
commonly refracted, to be reflected. ‘Without fome alteration 
in this fubjacent ftratum of air, no optical explamations will 
fucceed. A fecond image of an object inverted, placed verti- 
cally over the firft, has been often noticed and explained ; and 
the double rainbow, forming, by the reflected image of the fun 
from water, two other bows, is not without an example. The 
explanation is not difficult. 

‘ Obfervations on the Wing of the Oftrich. By M. Geoffroy.” 

As the oftrich conneéts the quadruped with the bird, its 
teconomy bécomes of importance, and, in the peculiar organs 
which form this connexion, has not been properly explained. 
In the ftru€ture of its wing, the mufcles have not the bulk or 
length of thofe of birds, nor have they the fame advantageous 
attachment by means of the brifket, or a proportionally ex- 
tended fternum. ‘The air veffels are reduced both in number 
and extent, and the metry-thouglit, though it exifts, is rendered 
ufelefs by a divifion at the centre., The ftructure of the 
feathers is well known not to be adapted for flight. 


‘ Although ufelefs in the prefent cafe, thofe rudiments of the 
merry-thought have not been fuppreffed, becaufe nature never pro- 
ceeds by rapid flrides, and always leaves the veftiges of an organ, 
even when it is fuperfluous, provided this organ has acted an im- 
portant -part in the other f{pecies of the fame family. Thus the 
veltiges of the wing of the caffiowary are to be found beneath the 
tkin that covers the fides; i at the internal angle of the 
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hitman éye, there is a fwelling of the fkin which we recognife as 
the rudiments of the ni€tant membrane, with which many quadru- 
peds and birds are provided.’ P.97. ) 


' ¢ Obfervations on the Arabian Horfes of the Defert.’ 

We do not perceive, in thefe remarks, any valuable addition 
to our knowledge of this fubjeét, fupplied by various travellers 
of the Eaft; at leaft to knowledge'on the accuracy of. which 
we can depend, or what we could, with propriety, enlarge on. 

* Account of the prevailing Ophthalmia of Egypt, by M. 
Bruant.’ : 

This article is written in confequence of the recom- 
mendation, and from the plan, of M. Defgenettes. Befides 
the endemic ophthalmia, from fand, duft, or acrid vapours, 
which is violent and painful, often terminating in ulcers on the 
cornea and lofs of fight, there is another kind arifing from 
bilious acrimony in the ftomach and bowels; and a third, 
chiefly fpafmodic, more ftri€tly. perhaps from irritability. 
There is nothing peculiarly new or valuable in the methods 
recommended for treating it. 

‘ Extract of a Letter from Adjutant-General Julien.’ 

- Relates to a form'of making oaths in Egypt, and the author 

obferves, that many Egyptian cuftoms iluftrate circumftances 

in facred hiftory, which have been confidered ¢ as fupernatural, 

becaufe only extravagant.’ 

P ‘ Defcription of a new Species of Nymphwa. By M. 
avigny. ° 

The beaiaty of the wite water lily, the nymphza lotus, has 
attracted the attention of .naturalifts and obfervers, arid the 
blue has probably been confidered*as a variety only. ‘Our 
author confiders it as a diftinét f{pecies, differing fpecifically 
from the nymphza lotus in its leaves and anthers. The former 
is charaCterifed ‘ folits dentatis ;’ the latter, ‘ foliis repandis ;’ 
the nymphza lotus, ‘ antheris apice fimplicibus ;’ the nymphza 
ceerulea ‘ antheris apice fubulato-petaloideis.’ 

* Remarks on the Topography of Menouf in the Delta. 
By M. Carrie” 

This is another part of M: Defgenettes’ plan; but fuch 
minute circumftances cannot be abridged, and offer nothing in- 
terefting to the general reader. ‘ 

‘ An Arabian Odeon the Conqueft of Egypt. ‘Tranflated 
from the Original. By M. J. J. Marcel.’ 

The following general remarks on Arabian poetry merit 
our attention, 


* Arabian literature was in its earlier age fimple and divefted of 
ornament, the language partook of the rude manners of the favage 
ftate, and the people among whom it originated; but-at' the fame 
time, in proportion as the Arabs were in a ftate more approaching 
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to that of nature, their thoughts were ftrongér and more energetic, 


’ their ftyle ri¢her in ideas than ‘words, and their expreffions loaded 


with metaphors which-often appeared exaggerated, becaufe they 
were riot familiar with thofe gradations’ and fhades which cultivated 
tations have’ introduced in ‘painting their ideas. The language 
afterwards became polifhed, and ‘freed from its rudenefs at the time 
when the conquering Arabs made themfelves acquainted with Greek 
literature. By forming their ftyle on the model of the excellent 
works in this language, and tranflating them in ‘their own, they pu- 
rified their tafte and refined their native tongue. | 
<4 However, even at this.period the imitation of the Greek poetry 
by the Arabian aythors was not fervile; in receiving a fpirit of 
order and regularity from the Greeks, the poetry of the Arabs has 
preferved its original tone, and that chara¢teriftic fhade of difference 
which diftinguithes it from that of every other nation. | Its-;demean- 
our is entirely its own, it preferves its own manner of thought, of 
expreflion, of arrangement of ideas.’ Pp. 136. 


Ex pede Herculem ! , 
Of the ode itfelf we fhall copy the three firft ftanzas. 


¢ Tranfeript of the Arabian ode, conformably to the harmonic 
alphabet of M. L——~s. . 

© At length the dawn of happinefs breaks upon us ; the time def- 
tined by God has arrived ; an atmofphere of felicity furrounds us; 
the refplendent ftar of vi€tory which guides the French warriors has 
fhed upon us its dazzling light; fame and renown go before them ; 
fortune and honour accompany them. : 


‘ The chief who marches at their head, is impetuous and terrible ; 
his name terrifies kings; princes bow their haughty heads before the 
invincible Bonaparte, the lion of battles; his courage {ways irre- 
vocable deftiny, and the heavens of glory are proftrate before him, 


¢ All muft yield to his might !| Woe to whoever lifts up againft 
him the ftandard of war! To declare enmity to him is to bring on 
inevitable ruin: he humbles before him the mighty who refift him, 
but his geuerofity to vanquiffved nations is a fea that knows no 
boiinds.’ Pp. 140. 


© Report of thé Commiffioners charged with the Exami- 
nation of a Monument near the great Aqueduct of Cairo. By 
M. Denon.’ | 

Thefe remains are not of importance. The building is 
comparatively modern, from fome ancient ruins defaced and 
disfigured by the taftelefs tepairs of later architects. 

‘ Obfervations on the Colour of the Sea. By M. Coftaz.’ 

The colour of the fea is blue, and from the fhore appears 
green, only from the yellow fand at the bottom. The blue is 
of the indigo hue, rendered lighter by the mixture of the whi.e 
light of the fun, as it rifes higher or is more intenfe. 
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‘ Plans for Schools of Defign, and an Agricultural Eftablith- 
ment in Egypt ; by M. Dutertre and M. Nedtoux,’ 

Offer nothing of importance to the Englith reader. 

« Extraé&t of Obfervations by M; Cerefole, Phyfician in 
Ordinary tothe Army, during : Journey along the Weftern 
Banks of the Nile, from Cairo.to Siout.’ 

Thefe minuter traits of Egyptian manners and conftitution 
are not uninterefting tq the curious inquirer, but are incapable 
of analyfis, and will not appear of importance even in an 


extract. 
‘ An Attempt to tranflate a Fragment of the Koran into 


Verfe: By M. Marcel.’ 

‘ On, the Dyeing of Cotton and Flax, by Means of the 
Carthamus,’ 

The Egyptian method of dyeing: cotton with the carthamus 
js more important, as the European dyers find it difficult to im- 
part to cotton a fufficiently rich colour. The difference be+ 
tween theirs and the European method confifts in immerfing 
the cotton ina Aard water, grinding the carthamus with the 
alkali by means of a mill-ftone inftead of a fingle mixture, and 
the bath is a little heated. The colour, by this method, is 
very fuperb, but ‘does not refift the action of foap, yet a light 
ation of this alkaline fubftance may be in fome degree 
counteracted by afterwards immerfing the cotton in the juice 
of citron, though it has then fomewhat of a lilac hug. The 
‘dun weakens the colour without deftroying it. 

‘ Memoir relative to the Lake Menzaleh, By Andreoffy, 
General of Artillery.’ 

The mouths of the Nile abound with lakes ; and, though 
the delta is gained from the fea, thefe appear to be of potteriot 
formation, and to have been produced by a fubfequent inun- 
dation of the river. To comprehend the formation of this 
lake, fituated be:ween the Pelufian and the Phanitic branch; or 
that of Damietta, we muft remark, that the interclofed fpace 
once. contained at leaft two other mouths of the Nile, the 
Mendefian and Tanitic; but the water, having been drained by 
the canals above in part from their branches, they were no 
longer able to oppofe the incroaching fea, were confequently 
repreffed by it and overwhelmed the adjoinin land, This is 
proved by the foundings, the direction of the iffands,, &c. which 
are now inhabited by a peculiar race. We fhall tranfcribe our 
author’s defcription of the iflanders, as it ferves to fhow what 
changes are effected in the fame men by modes of life eflentially 
different. 


¢ The Menzaleh abounds in fifth; the entrance of the mouth is 
frequented by perpoifes. We faw but few birds, but there are 
many in fuch of the marfhes along the fea as had been abandoned 
by the waters, ; 
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_4 The lake is navigated by means of fails, oars, and poles; a 
contrary wind, provided it be {trong,, renders the paflage twice or 
thrice as long as it would otherwife be. . They anchor by means of. 
two poles, which they eafily. ftick in the mud, one at each end of 
the veffel. The fithing boats are nearly. of the fame form as thofe 
on the Nile; that is to fay, the prow. is about feven decimeters 
more elevated than the poop. In_ the ‘former, the ftern alfo dips 
more into the water; this affords,a greater degree of facility. to the 


‘ fifherman, who ftands, on. the deck on purpole to hand, to throw, 


and to draw up his net. 

‘ When the inhabitants of Matharyeh intend to ith at a diftance 
from their own ifles, they take on board a quantity, of frefh water 
in large jars, which are tied to the foot of the mafts of their germes ; 
each germe carries one. : 

‘ The fithermen of Matharyeh appear to, form a feparate clafs. 
As they prohibit their neighbours from enjoying the advantages of 
the lake, they have but little communication with them, Nearly 
always naked, generally employed on the water, and occupied con- 
tinually in a laborious calling, they are ftrong, vigorous, and deter-" 
mined. + They poffefs-fine figures, but their a{pect is favage ; their 
fkin is burnt with the fun, and their beard, which is both black 
and harfh, renders their appearance {till more hideous. In prefence 
of their enemies, they utter a thoufand barbarous cries, accompanied 
with a moft furious howl; they at the fame time ftrike a kind of 
tambourin, the decks of their boats, or any thing that will occafion 
a noife; they apply the buccina to their mouths, and make its coné& 
utter the famous rouhh; ** if we were militia,” exclaimed our vo-~: 
lunteers, ‘ this noife would affright us, and we fhould jump into: 
the water.” ‘It is thus that the French foldier on every occafion' 
preferves his gaiety, and by means of fome merry-faying, either’ 
prevents the tedium of -life, or banifhes every idea of danger.’ 
P. 196. 


The following obfervations alfo deferve notice: it is well 
known, that modern geographers often ciffer to which quarter 


- of the world Egypt belongs. 


* Upon a proper examination of the ifthmus which divides the: 
Red Sea from .the Mediterranean, it will be feen that mount. 
Mokatham and mount Cafius (Louga) are the promontories of that 
fea of fand; and the point which almoft infenfibly unites them 
({carcely perceived by. the eye, but which neverthelefs exifts in 
nature) marks the-feparation of the gulph-of Soues (Suez) from- 
that of Gaza. Thus, topographically {peaking, the Nile rather be- 
longs to Africa than to Afias The: Nile running at the back of 
the mountains on the fide of Africa, fhould have its courfe towards: 
the weft; fince it is known that the waters of a river are fubjeét ‘to 
two declinations, the one in the dire€tion of their length, and the® 
other depending gn the general topography of the country, which 


+ 
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latrsr determines the principal current of this rivér, by morte parti- 
cularly affecting that of the two fhores, which are contrary to the 
general declivity of fhe-country. 

* When the principal ciirrent meets with a counter-current, as | 
happens in the Rhone, which is fupplied from the mountains of the 
ci-devant Vivarais, it is not then fo eafy to “form canals which 
originate from the coaft; but at the fame time no burfting of the 
banks need be dreaded; but the confrary takes place in different 
circumftances: Neverthelefs theré is:nothing to prevent the di- 
rection of a river from being changed by appropriate works. 

“* Whiat we have already faid appears to be confirmed in Egypt:. 
The works of the canal’of Yougef, of the lake Méeris, and thofé of 
the pier, which an ancient king of Egypt caufed to be built, in 
order to turn afide, upon the right bank, the’ river which runs” 
among the little hills 6f Lybia, and by that’means ftruck with 
fterility all the eaftern part of the Delta.’ Pp. 208. Aa 


_It is a juft obfervation, and deferves particular notice,. that. 
where a river is banked, and of courfe its depofits limited, the. 
bed of that river will in time rife above the adjacent country, 
though that country was originally formed by the depofitions: 
of the river, when flowing unreftrained.. This is at prefent. 
the cafe with the Po. The draining. of the lake Menzaleh 
muft depend on deepening the Tanitic and Mendefian branches, 
thus giving a greater momentum to their fireams, which mutt 
be increafed by deriving a portion of the waters of the Phanitic 
branch into them, while the momentum.of the fea is checked 
by proper flood-gates. The minuter details of the reft of this 
memoir, which, though ably, is harihly and obfcurely written, ; 
imperfeAly cranflated, and incorrectly printed, need not detain 
us. The chart annexed differs, confiderably from that of 
D’Anville. We could have withed to have followed the 
author more minutely, for it js claflic ground, and it is an in- 
terefting tafk to retfead the fteps of Alexander and Pompey. 

~* Memoir on a Journey, made in the end of Frimaire 
(about the middle of December), on the Tanitic Branch of 
the. Nile, By M. Malus,’ 3 

_ MM, Fevre and Malus went from Cairo, on the canal of 
Moez,.to lake Menzaleh, They think that this was truly the 
Tanitic branch, and the fhores were once decorated with: 
magnificent buildings and cultivated by a numerous population, 
The ruins of the former-are every where obfervable. As this 
canal is navigable for eight months of the year for large 
jermes, our author thinks the route ilemble to that by 
Damietta. 

‘ Particulars concerning the Valley of the Natron Lakes, 
and that of the old Bed of the River. By General Andréoffi.’ 
As we have followed M. Sonnini in his journey to the 
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fiatron lakes, it will be lefs neceffaty to defcribe them minute- 
ly, or to point out the variation in the different narratives. 
The bahhar-bela-me is the moft aftoniihing circumftance.of 
the whole Egyptian fyftem. «It feems at leaft probable, as 
Herodottis has affetted, that the prefént bed of the Nile is the 
work of art, and that, from the laké Meetis, the river once 
ran to the weft of its prefent courfe, through the hollow now 
left waterlefg. From our author’s obfetvations, and the remarks 
of other travellers, it is evident that this was once the courfe 
of a river communicating with the fea, atid the traces of this 
former courfe may be difcovered in a diretion north-eait from 
the fea, till it reaches the prefent bed of the Nile, nearly at the 
lake juft mentioned. The natron lakes contain fea-falt, car- 
Ps age alley rat hat of foda. The proportions of the 

o former are different, even in the inimediate vicinity of 
eath other, which appears to be owing to the falt. originally 
befrig fea falt, and having been decompofed by the air and the 
affiftanice of a calcareous foil.‘ Where it refts on clay, the fale 
ig fiéutral, atid if the Jakes which lie on flint there is no falt of 
any kind. It is decompofed alfo, we have faid, by the air, for 
the tuflies are covéred by cryftallifed falt, which is carbomat 
of foda, the diffolved falt rifing through the lower cryftals by 
capillary attra€tion.: The red hue in fome of the falts is from 
extraneous inatter.s M, Berthollet recommends purifying the 
natron before it is exported ; for, as falt is often brought trom 
thefe lakes with little diftin@tiion, the commerce may be injured 
by the large-proportion of fea-falt fometimes mixed; and from 
the different folubility of fed-falt and natron, the fepatation 
will fiot be very difficult. The natural produétions of this 
valley are riot very important. ‘The progrefs of the fands is 
from weft to eaft , but our author thinks that they will not 
reach the Nile, as has been apprehended, though they may ul- 
timately meet the river, a8 it gains on the weftern bank. 

The Djeouabys are a hoipitable thepherd race, who an- 
nually frequent the natron lakes, and encamp there every win- 
ter with their flocks. They are merely fhepherds, of mild 
manners, and inoffenfive in their conduct, The manners of - 
the Arabs of the defert are defcribed at length, but offer no- 
thing new. 

‘ Obfervations on the Natron, By Ms Berthollet,’ 

0 


We have anticipated in our account of the former article. 


¢ Obfervations on the dyeing Properties of the Hhenné., By 
MM. Defcotils and Berthollet.’ 

Of the hhenné we have lately fpoken. It is of the family 
of falicaria, and abounds in colouring matter, which may be 
employed in dyeing wool. Alone, if atfords a permanent 
fawn colour, which, ‘by means of alum and fulphat of iron, 
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may be made to yield different fhades of brown, valuable for 
their variety, cheapnefs, and permanency. 

¢ Endiometrical Obfervations. By M. Berthollet.’ . 

Thefe are valuable remarks, but it was not neceflary to 
drink of the waters of the Nile to have produced them. The 
endiometers which our author prefers, are liquid alkaline ful- 
phurat or phofphorus. The former requires a long time to 
have its full effect, but the latter is quicker, though the re- 
mainder is increafed about 4, of its bulk by a folution of the 
phofphorus in the remaining azotic gas. This increafe is con- 
ftant, fo that the accuracy of the experiment is not affected. 
By thefe trials, the air at Cairo appears not to be worfe than. 
that of Paris, containing about .22 of oxygen. 

‘ Obfervations on certain Proceffes for corre€ting the 
Defeéts of particular Kinds of Steel and Caft Iron. By My. 
Leon le Vavafeur.’ 

Thefe obfervations are highly valuable, though we. can 
{carcely abridge them with advantage. We fhall only remark 
that hot fhort iron is fuppofed to owe its peculiar qualities to a 
mixture of fome other metal, 


_* It has been thought to be arfenic or zinc; I rather am inclined 
to think that copper alfo has a fhare in producing this effect. The 
ore of the mines of Alevard, which fupply the {melting furnaces, 
and furnifh metal for all the forges in the department of Ifere, often 
contains grey copper ore, There is likewife found another copper: 
ore, called marcafite, which is carefully rejeéted, becaufe it makes 
the metal very bad, and difficult to work, ? 

‘ I believe I have read in Jars, that a flight addition of copper 
gave more body to the iron. The different degree of fufibility of 
thefe two metals occafions the difficulty which is experienced in at-’ 
tempting to forge this iron at the ufual degree of heat, 

If the alloy, whatever it be, enter into fufion before the iron, the. 
union between the parts ceafes, and the bar flies under the hammer, ' 
If the heat is fo great as to foften the moft refra€tory of the twa 
metals, they will remain in union, and may be worked without 
rifk ; as foon, however, as the temperature is lowered, the incohefion 
recomimences, and it is neceflary to wait till-the mafs is become 
cold before it can be fafely wrought, fuch are the circumftances’ 
that require attention in the working of hot-fhort iron. The effec. 
of the high heat to which it is neceflary to expofe this kind of iron 
is obvioufly not the volatilifation of the alloy ; if this was the cafe, 
the iron, after the volatilifation of that which rendered it hoz-fhort, 
would become pure: but, on the contrary, hot-fhort iron always 
preferves its peculiar properties, and every time that ft is worked 
the above precautions are abfolutely neceflary.’ P. 335. 


‘ Report on the Oafes, M. Ripault prefented to the Infti- 
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tute, a Memoir, intitled, * Refearches on the Oafes ;” and 


_ M. Fourier read the Report of the Commiffioners appointed 


to examine that Memoir.’ . , 

The Oafes are fertile {pots in the midft of the defert. The 
Oafis Magna is in 26° 30’, and the two others between 29 and 
30 degrees. They are marked by,Mr. Browne, in his map; 
and the third Oafis, at Siwa, is particularly defcribed by that 
accurate traveller. The prefent.is but a meagre analyGs of 


M. Ripault’s memoir, which muft be very interefting if pub- 
lithed_at length. 

‘ Remarks on the Ufe of Oil in the Plague. By M. Def- 
genettes.’ : 


All the novelty in this memoir confifts in an account of the 


 fuccefs of oily fri@tions. The oil porters in Egypt and the tal- 


low-chandlers in London, are faid to have efcaped the difeafe. 
Dr. Mitchell contends that the tallow-chandlers in America 


were equally exempted from the attacks of the yellow fever. 


“Report of the Obfervations made to determine the Geogra- 
phical Pofition of Alexandria, and the DireCtion of be itis 
netic Needle. By M. Nouet.’ 

The longitude of the Pharos of Alexandria was found, by 


the watch, to be 1° 50’ 17 3"; by aftronomical obfervations 


? fi 


15 50' 46”; the latitude 31° 13° 5". The azimuth of the fame 


{pot was ..12° 49.33” weft. In examining the dip of the 


needle, we find the mean time in which the arches were de- 
icribed to be about 31”. _ The mean of the dip, when the face 
of the limb was towards the eaft, was 47° 30’; when towards 
the weft, 48° 50’. . 

‘ Analyfis of the Slime of the Nile. By M. Regnault.’ 

_ Since the modern practice of watering ground has been ge- 
neral, we begin to doubt of any peculiar merit in the flime of 
the Nile. It was, however, an object deferving attention, 
though the refult is not particularly Saiking. The folid con- 
tents of one hundred parts of the flime, confifts of nine of car- 
bon, fix of oxyd of iron, four of filex, four of carbonat of mag- 
nefia, eighteen of carbonat of lime, and forty-eight of alumine. 


“The proportions of filex and alumine vary, according to,the di- 


fiance from the bed of the river, the latter containing the 
Jarge(t quantity of fand, while, at a great diftance, the clay is 
almoft wholly pure. It is juftly remarked, that, at different 
diftances, clay fitted for all the varieties of porcelain may pro- 
bably be procured, , 

. bits aoe the Management and Produce of the Land, 
jn the Province of Damietta. By M. Girard.’ 

This article we cannot abridge. The rice produces about 
eighteen and wheat about four for one. Flax appears a much 
more valuable object of cultivation. 


¢ Obfervations on the Fountain of Mofes. By M. Monge.’ 
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The fountains of Mofes are fituated near Suez; and, thought 
the water is brackith, it is palatable and wholefome. 'T 
humidity round the fountains nourifhes herbage, which arrefts 
the fand; and gradually aceumtilates hillocks. When the 
weight is fupertor to that which prefies on, and raifes the 
water, the fountain becomes dry, and other {ptings burft oat, 
The principal {pring is, from this caufe, now dry, and the 
water feems never to rife above forty feet. As this fountain 
was probably the. chief watering place for fhips in the Red 
Sea, there feems to have been a manufactory of jars in-its neigh+ 
bourhood for the-convevance of tlie fluid. A186: 

« Extraéts from the Geography of Abd-er-rafhid Ete 
Bakouy, on the Defcription of Egypt. By M. Mareel.’ 

‘ Difcourfe of M. Denon, to be read at the Inftitute of 
Cairo, on his Return from Upper Egypt? 7Dk 

Thefe articles furnith little fovelty: M. Denon accompa- 
nied the army'ifi Upper Egypt, but his difcourfe is as rapid as 
the motions of the troops. | « , 
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The Works of Robert Burns.” (Continued ‘from Vol. XXIX. 
3 p- 409. New Arr.) ‘ 


BURNS arrived in Edinburgh in the month of “Novem- 
ber, 1786. His reception inthe eapital of Scotland ‘was highly 
flattering. The literary and the fafhionable world united m 
teftifying their admiration of his talents. Anrong thofe who 
cherifhed the ruftic bard by their couaiestoenan fupport are 
enrolled the refpeCtable names of the late Dr. Robertfon, Dr. 
Blair, Dr. Gregory, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr, Frazer Tytler, and 
though laft, not the leaft mn well-earned fame, Mr. Dugald 
Stewart. : : as 

Though the fociety of thefe excellent characters muft havé 
tended to enlarge the {phere of Burns’s knowledge, and to cul- 
tivate his tafte, the benefit which he derived from this fignal 
advantage was unfortunately more than counterbalanced b 
the intemperate indulgences mto which he was betrayed by the 
thoughtlefs and diffipated, who deemed the participation of the 
luxuries of the table a fufficient recompenfe for the company 
of a man of genius. Burns was naturally prone to excefs in 
feftive indulgences ; and the unceafing round of diffipation té 
which he was introduced in the gay circles of the Scottifh me- 
tropolis, gave {till more feductive charms to thofe intemperate 
pleafures, whofe lefs-refined allurements had too frequently 
overpowered his virtuous refolutions. “They were certainly 
not very confiderate friends of the future excifeman who gavé 
him a relifh for the gilded vices uf genteel life. 

In a pecuniary point of view, Burns turned his journey to 
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Edinburgh to good account. . He took adyantage of the rifing 
tide of popular favour to publith a new edition of his poems, 
the Bel a of which enabled him, as his biographer fays, ‘ not 
only to partake of the pleafures of Edinburgh, but to gratify 
a defire he had long entertained of vifiting thofe parts of his 
native country moft ‘attraGtive by their beauty or their gran- 


| ee: Accordingly he fet out on the 6th of May, 1787, on 
% “a tour through that part of the ceuntry which is wathed b 


the Tweed, which may be guily denominated the claffic 
eng of Scotland. Having {pent three weeks in this excur- 
ion, he vifited Northumberland, and returned by “o of Carl. 


ifle and Dumfries to his humble dwelling at Mofsgie 


‘ It will eafily be conceived (fays Dr, Currie) with what plea- 
fure and pride he was received by his mother, his brothers, and 
fifters, He had Jeft them poor, and comparatively friendlefs; he 
returned to them high in public eftimation, and eafy in his circum- 
ftances. He returned to them unchanged in his ardent affeétions, 
and ready to fhare with them, to the uttermoft farthing, the pittance 
that fortune had beftowed.’ “Vol. i. p. 167. . 


After a fhort refidence with his relations he again proceeded 
to Edinburgh, whence he immediately fet out on a journey to 
the Highlands. From the Highlands he returned to Ayrfhire, 
where he {pent the month of July. In Augutt he again vi- 
{ited the metropolis, where, after two more excurfions, the one 
through Stirlingfhire and Clackmannanthire, the other into the 
Highlands, he fixed his refidence during the winter of 1787-8, 
eagerly renewing his intercourfe with the learned and the dif- 
fipated. Dr. Currie has recorded the moft interefting occur- 
rences which happened during thefe various peregrinations of 
the bard; but as they are not fit fubjeGs for abridgment, we 
muft refer fuch of our readers as with to trace the footfteps of 
native genius, to the work itlelf. | 

In the month of February, 1788, Burns, upon fettling his 
accounts with his publifher Mr. Cieech, found himfelf mafter — 
of nearly five hundred pounds. Two hundred pounds of this 
fum he advanced to his brother Gilbert, who had taken upon 
himfelf the fupport of their aged mother. With the remainder 
he determined to eltablith himfelf in a farm. He alfo looked 
forward to the poffibility of increafing his income by the emo- 
luments of an .excifeman’s office, which liberal encourage- 
ment he had been led to expect from the munificent patronage 
of Caledonian ariftocracy. Exhilarated by thefe bright pro- 
fpe&ts, ‘ his generous heart,’ fays his biographer, ‘turned to 
the object of his moft ardent attachment, and, liftening to no 
confiderations but thofe of honour ‘and affe@ion, he joined 
with her in a public declaration of martiage, thys legalifing 
their union, and rendering it permanent for life.’ 





46 The Works of Robert Burns. 7 
After quoting an interefting extract from Burns’s common 

place book, which gives a detail of his views and refolution 

at the period of his marriage, Dr. Currie thus proceeds.. _ 


¢ Under the impulfe of thefe reflections, Burns immediately en- 
aged in rebuilding the dwelling-houfe on his farm, which, in the 
ftate he found it, was inadequate to the accommodation of his fa- 
mily. On this occafion he .himfelf refumed at times the occupa- 
tion of a labourer, and found neither his ftrength nor his {kill im- 
paired. Pleafed with furveying the grounds he was about to culti- 
vate, and with the rearing of a building that fhould give fhelter to 
his wife and children, and, as he fondly hoped, to his own grey 
hairs, fentiments of independence buoyed up his mind, pictures of 
domeftic content and peace rofe on his imagination; anda few days 
paffed away, as he himfelf informs us, the moft tranquil, if not 
the happieft, which he had ever experienced.’ Vol.i. Pp. 196. | 


But, alas! the airy vifions of future happinefs were foon 
diffipated. With an eye at once gifted with the penetration of 
philofophy, and faffated with the tear of fenfibility, has the 
biographer of Burns inveftigated the progrefs of his impru- 
dences and of his misfortunes. May the ardent fons of ge- 
nius profit by the melancholy tale—Felix quem faciunt aliena 

ericula cautum. 

At the time when Burns entered upon his farm at Ellifland, - 
Mrs. Burns was obliged by her fituation (being near the time 
of her delivery) to remain in Ayrfhire. 


¢ It is to be lamented (fays Dr. Currie) that at this critical pe- 
riod of his life, our poet was without the fociety of his wife and 
children. “A great change had taken place in his fituation; his old. 
habits were broken; and the new circumftances in which he was 
placed were calculated to give a new direction to his thoughts and 
conduct. But his application to the cares and labours of his farm 
was interrupted by feveral vifits to his’ family in Ayrfhire; and as 
the diftance was too great for a fingle day’s journey, he generally 
{pent a night at an inn on the road. On fuch occafions he fome- 
times fell into company, and forgot the refolutions he had formed. 
In a little while temptation affailed him nearer home. 

¢ His fame naturally drew upon him the attention of his neigh- 
bours, and he foon formed a general acquaintance in the diftric. in 
which he lived. The public voice had now pronounced on the 
fubjeé& of his talents; the reception he had met with in Edinburgh 
had given him the currency which fafhion beftows; he had fur- 
mounted the prejudices arifing from his humble birth; and he was 
received at the table of the gentlemen of Nithfdale with welcome, 
with kindnefs, and even with refpeét. Their focial parties too 
often feduced him from his ruftic labours and his ruftic fare, over- 
threw the unfteady fabric of his refolutions, and inflamed thofe pro- 
penfities which temperance might have weakened, ‘and prudence 
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ultimately fuppreffled. It was not long, therefore, before Burns 
began to view his farm with diflike and defpondence, if not with 
difguft. | 

t Unfortunately he had for feveral years looked to an office in the 
excife as a certain means of livelihood, fhould his other expeétations 
fail. As has already been mentioned, the had been recommended to 
the board of excife, and had fedelved the inftruétion neceffary for 
fuch a fituation. He now applied to be employed; and, by the 
intereft of Mr. Graham of Fintry, was appointed excifemign, Or, 
as it is vulgarly called, gauger, of the diftri€& in which he lived. 
His farm was after this, ‘in a great meafure, abandoned to fervants, 
while he betook himfelf to the duties of his new appointment.’ 
Vol. i, Pp. 197. 





‘¢ The confequences may be eafily imagined. Notwithftanding 
the uniform prudence.and good management of Mrs. Burns, and 
though his rent was moderate and reafonable, our poet found it con- 
venient, if not neceffary, to refign his farm to Mr. Miller, after 
having occupied it three years and a half. Higoffice in the excife 
had originally produced about fifty pounds per annum. Having 
acquitted himfelf to the fatisfaction of the board, he had been ap- 
pointed to a new diftriét, the emoluments of which rofe to about 
feventy pounds per annum. Hoping to fupport himfelf and his 
family on this humble income till promotion fhould reach him, he | 
difpofed of his ftock and of his crop on Ellifland by public auction, 
and removed to a fmall houfe which he had paken in Dumfries, 
about the end of the year 1791. : 

‘ Hitherto Burns, though addicted to excefs in focial parties, had 
abftained from the habitual ufe of {trong liquors, and his conftitu- 
tion had not fuffered any permanent injury from the irregularities of 
his conduét. In Dumfries, temptations to the fin that fo eafily be- 
fet him, continually prefented themfelves ; and his irregularities grew 
by degrees into habits. Thefe temptations , pily occurred dur- 
ing his engagements in the bufinefs of his Office, as well as:dyring 
his hours of relaxation; and though he clearly forefaw the confe- 
quence ‘of yielding to them,' his appetites and fenfations, which 
could not pervert the dictates of his judgement, finally triumphed 
over the powers of his will. Yet this victory was not obtained 
without many obftinate ftruggles, and at times temperance and vir- 
tue feemed to have obtained the maftery. Befides his engagements 
in the exCife, and the fociety into which they led, many circum. 
ftances contributed to the melancholy fate of Burns. His great ce- 
lebrity made him an object of intereft and curiofity to ftrangers, and 
few perfons of cultivated minds pafled through Dumfries without 
attempting to fee our poet, and to enjoy the pleafure of his con- 
verfation. As he could not receive them under his own humble 
roof, thefe interviews paffed at the inns of the town, aiid often ter- 
minated in thofe excefles which Burns fometimes provoked, and 
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was feldom able to refift.. Amd among the inhabitants of Dum- 
fries, and its vicinity, there were never wanting perfons to fhare bis. 
focial pleafures; to lead or accompany him to the tavern; to para 
take in the wildeft fallies of his wit ;-to witnefs the ftrength and the 
degradation of his genius. « hee 

*. Still, however, he cultivated the fociety of perfons of tafte and 
of re{pectability, and in, their company could impofe on himfelf the 
reftraints of temperance and decorum. Nor was his mufe dormant. 
In thé four years which he lived in Dumfries, he produced many. 
of his beautiful lyrics, thongh it does not appear that he attempted. 
any poem of confiderable length.’ Vol. i. P. 204. 


Though the tide of minifterial bounty has certainly in mo 


dern times flowed into Scotland with no {fcanty ftream, yet we 


have found that the patronage extended to the moft energetic 
of her fons was limited to. the paltry fituation of a gauger. 
How indignant muft be the feelings of every admirer of ge- 
nius on being apprifed that even this vulgar boon was clogged 
with an implied ftipulation, that the acceptor, whofe mind 
was qualified and delighted to range through the wideft field 
of ‘intelle@tual difcuffion, fhould not prefume to differ in po- 
litics from the ruling powers. And that this was the cafe is 
evinced by the following narrative. . 


¢ Burns had entertained hopes of promotion in the excife ; but 
circumftances occurred which retarded their fulfilment, and which 
in his own mind deftroyed all expectation of their being ever ful- 
filled. The extraordinary events which ufhered in the revolution of 
France, interefted the feelings, and excited the hopes of men-in 
every corner of Europe. Prejudice and tyranny feemed about to 
difappear from among men, and the day-ftar of reafon to rife upon. 
a benighted world. In the dawn of this beautiful morning the ge- 
niusof French freedom appeared on our fouthern horizon with the 
countenance Of an angel, but fpeedily affumed the features of a 
demon, and vanifhed in a fhower of blood. 

* Though previoufly a jacobite and a cavalier, Burns had fhared 
in the original hopes entertained of this aftonifhing revolution by ar- 
dent and benevolent minds. The novelty and the hazard of the at- 
tempt meditated by the firft or Conftituent Affembly, ferved rather, 
it is probable, to recommend it to his daring temper; and the un- 
.fettered {cope propofed to be given to every kind of talents, was 
doubilefs gratifying to the feelings of confcious but indignant ge- 
nius, Burns forefaw not the mighty ruin that was to be-the im- 
mediate confequence of an enterprife, which, on its commence- 
ment, promifed fo much happinefs to the humanrace. And even 
after the career of guilt and of blood commenced, he could not im- 
mediately, it may be prefumed, withdraw his partial gaze from a 
people who had fo lately breathed the fentiments of univerfal peace 
and benignity, or obliterate in his bofom the pictures of hope and 
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of happinefs ito suhich thofe fentiments: had. ‘birth. . Under 


thefé impfeffions, ‘he did not, always .condutt ‘hiasfelf with the cir- 


cumfpedtion and prudence syhich his “dependent fituation feemed to 


demand, ::He.engaged indeed inno popular affaciations, fo .com- 


mon at the time of which we {peak ; but in company he did. net — 
conteal his: opinions of public imeafures, ot af the reforms required 
in the. practice of our government: and fometimes,.in, his focialand 
unguarded moments, he uttered them with! a wild and unjuftifiable 


wehemence. Information of this was givien:tothe, board. of exeife, 


with the exaggerations fo génetal.in fuch cafes. A. fuperior officer 


_oin uthat department was sauthorifed:to inquire into his conduct. 
vBurns defended himfelf ‘in. :a letter addreffed to.one of the: Board, 


written with great indepeidence of {pitit,. and with: more than this 
accuftemed eloquence.) The officer-appointed to,inguire into his 
condué gave a favourable teport. His theady: friend,iMt, Graham 
of Fintry, interpofed ‘his good (dffices'in hisshehalf ; ;andithe ierpra- 
dent gauger.was fuffered:to-tetain his fituation; x but givén to: under- 
ftand that his promotion was clases and iniuft depend-on his fu- 
ture behaviour. .. . 4, * 

‘ This circumftance ae a deep i npreffian on. Die isi of 


Burns, Fame gesenraley bs, epg + apd reprefented sie 


a€tnally dif{miffed Irom ‘his office. And this report ind ced a 
Tena of much em ee to propofe’ ‘i ay Penta Bi) ha 


vour, . The. offer wes, aim py: our poet 4n a, ee of se hie 
of 





vatiqn of feptiment, in whi yes an ac opt o of { 
this ‘tranfastion, . and, fends; od f. its the im tation | 
{entiments on. the < nd, and on the ram, the c shes e i 


haying made faubmifligns, ( the fake, F is, ollie, aaiRe 


his, RB RS Patt i PARA EE Be ee 
he partiality of phy, ountrymen,” he obferves, “has de 


‘me. forwand as. a man.of getiiys, an ti given. € asc aradter it to 


fuppart. Inithe j paet T have, avowed man nly id ind nt en 
aes ea 


lefs weight than. the {apport of a wie and a He ¥e pointe bee 
my prefent occupation: as the on ly shevls, pe. of bie’ within, my 


-reach.- Still my honeft: fame is my deareft concern, wanda thou~ 
fand times have I tremble 


at the idea, of the degradin ge t. 
malice or mifreprefentation may affix to my name. Often in blaft- 
ing. anticipation have J Jiffened to fome future hackney, {cribbler, 
with the heavy malice of, favage Rupidity, exultingly afferting that 
Burns, notwithftanding the fanfaroxade of independence to be 
found in his works, and after having been held up to public view, 
and to public eftimation, as.a man of fome genius, yet, quite de- 
ftitute of refources within him{elf to fapport-his borrowed dignity, 
dwindled into.a paltry excifeman, and flunk out the reft of his in- 
fignificant exiftence in. the meaneft of porns and ere the 
loweft of mankind. | 

“* In your illuftrious bands, Sir, permit me:to lodge my Grong 

Crrr. Rev. Vor. XXX. September, 1800, E 
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» difavowal and defiance of fuch flanderous. falfehootls. Burns was: § 
~a°pdor ‘mah from his birth, and anvexcifeman by neceffity: but— | 

oI will fay it! the fterling of his honeft worth poverty could not de- § 
~bafe, ‘and his independent Britith {pirit oppreffion might bend, but — 
‘could not fubdue.”’ 2 TP. ; 5 
© Ttwas'one of ihe laft aéts of ‘his life to copy this letter into his — 
book of manufcripts, accompanied by fome additional remarks on — 
othe fame fubje&. It is not furprifing, that, at a feafon of univerfal — 
“alarm for the fafety-of the conftitution, the indifcreet expreffions of © 
a mai fo powerful as Burns fhould have attraéted notice. The 
tines certainly required extraordinary vigilance in«thofe entrufted — 
. with the adminiftration of the government, and to enfure the fafety — 
| ©of the’ conftitution was. doubilefs their firft duty. Yet generous 

minds will lament that their meafures of precaution fhould have § 

robbed the imagination of our poet of the laft prop on which his be 
hopes of independence refted, and, by embittering his peace, have § 

agoravated thofe’exceffes which were foon to conduct him toan un- © Io 

- timely grave.’ Volsi. P. 223. | fy 


__ , The reader muft be wholly devoid of a difcerning tafte whe § of 
“is not fenfible of the manly fpirit diffufed through this epiftle § iva 
of the indignant bard, and of the elegant and affecting ftyle § lo 

in which the unhappy tranfaCtion is narrated by his bio- § en 

: grapher. | * ‘Eth 
‘Within a fhort period after this inveftigation of his politi- J m 

cal conduct, the mighty fpirit of Burns ceafed to give um- 9 T 
__ brage to the jealoufy of minifterial underlings, From Octo- § hi 
ber, 1795, to the January following, an accidental complaint do 
~ confined him'to the houfe. When‘he was at length able to § pc 
go abroad, his habitual imprudence expofed him to a new ac- § fr 
céeflion of diftemper. After ftruggling with a complication of J co 
“difordersduring the fpring, he determined, ‘ia the fuminer of § fo 
1796,,to try the effeet of fea-bathing: From this he derived § hi 
~no. benefit,,and ‘when brought back to his own houfe in § ap 
“Dumfries, on the 18th of July, he was no longer able to ttand § bo 
upright. On the 22d of the fame month the fufferings of this J hi 
“great but ill-fated genius were terminated, and a life was § thi 
clofed, in which virtue and paffion had been at perpetual va- § hi; 
fiance.” F in 
Weare confident that we. fhall merit the thanks of our § do 
‘readers by laying before thei Dr. Currie’s ditcriminative cha- J cic 


Sekbree rere Ores 


“racter of Burns. tio 

¢ Burns, as has already been mentioned, was nearly five feet ten + 
inches in height, and of a form that indicated agility as well as — i 
-ftrength. His well-raifed forehead, thaded with black curling hair, — wi 
sindicated.extentive capacity. His eyes were large, dark, full of & ¢., 


ardour and intelligence. His face was well formed, and his coun- © 
“tenance uncommonly interefting and expreflive. His mode of — gr. 
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1. | dreffing, which was often flovenly, and a certain fulnefs and bend 


acl dm his fhoulders, charaéteriftic .of his original profeffion, difguifed 
but | i2 fome degree the natural fymmetry .and elegance of his form. 
]} ‘The external appearance-of Burns was moft ftrikingly indicative of 
y his # the charaéter of his.mind. .On a firlt view, .his phyfiognomy had 
on § 2 Certain air of coarfenefs, mingled however. with an expreffion of 
arfal| (| deep: penetration, and of calm thoughtfulnefs, approaching to me- : 
x of # lancholy, _ There appeared in his firft manner and addrefs perfect 
The § cafe and felf- pollefion, but a ftern and almoft fupercilious eleva- 
fed | tion, not indeed incompatible with opennefs and affability, which, 
fety | however, befpoke a mind confcious of {uperior talents. Strangers 
out that fuppofed themfelves approaching an Ayrthire peafant, who 
ave fo could make, rhymes, and. to..whom their notice. was an honour, 
his found: themfelves {peedily overawed by the prefence of a man who 
ave bore himfelf with dignity, and. who polleffed a, fingular power of 
un. § correcting, forwardnefs, and of repelling intrufion. But though jea- 
F lous of the refpeét due to himfelf, Burns never enforced it. ire he 
|} faw it was willingly paid; and though inacceffible to the approaches 
ho. Ff of pride, he was open to every, advance of kindnefs and of bene- 
tle ff volence.. His dark and haughty countenance eafily relaxed into a 
yle look of good-will, of pity, or of tendernefs ; and as the various 
10- § emotions facceeded each other in his mind, affumied with equal eafe 
__ 4 the expreffion of the broadeft humour, of the. moft extravagant 
iti= mirth, of. the deepett melancholy, or of the mofi fublime emotion, 
m-. § The tones of his voice happily correfponded with. he expreffion of 
to- § his features, and with the feelings of his mind. n to thefe en- | 
int § dowments are added a rapid and diftin® apprehenfi on, a.moft 
to ff powerful underftanding, and a happy command of language—of 
ic- §f ftrength as well as brilliancy of expreflion—we fhall be able to ac- 
of § count.for the extraordinary attractions of” his converfation—for the 
of § forcery which in his focial patties he feemed to exert on all around 
ed ff him. “In the company of women this forcery was more efpecially 
in § apparent, Their prefence charmed the fiend of melancholy i in his 
nd “§ bofom, and awoke his happieft feelings ;~it- excited the powers of 
us his fancy as well as the tendernefs of his heart ; and by reftraining 
as § the vehemence and the exuberance of his-language, at times gave to 
a- § bis manners the impreffion of tafte, and even of elegance, which 
Ff in the company of men they feldom poffeffed, ‘This influence was 
ut ff doubtlefs reciprocal. A Scottith lady, accuftomed to the beft fo- 
a- Bf ciety, declared. with charaCeriftic natveré, that no man’s converfa~ 
tion ever carried herfo completely off -her feet as that of Burns ; 
fed an Engl.fh lady, familiarly acquainted with feveral of the: moft 
aa ditinguithed characters of the prefent times, affured the editor, that 
r § inthe happieft of his focial hours there was a charm about Burns 
f B which Me had never feen equalled. This charm arofe not more 
OF from the power than the verfatility of his genius.. No languor . 
f B could be felt in the fociety of a man who pafied at pleafure from 
gfive to gay, from the ludicrous to the pathetic, from-the fimple to 
Koa 
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the fablintey wh wielded ‘all bid faculties: with equal ‘{trength and 
‘eafe, ‘ddd never failed*to to-imprefs the offspring: ‘of ‘his fancy. with ae 
fam, ‘Of his jndbeftantiitip. 2" 
* kis indeed: is to “Yepteteit ‘Burns ‘in his ha ppieft ‘phafis. . In 
hibad and nixed parties” ‘he was often filetit and Parke: ro 
fierce add Overbearin ings Re’ was jealous af the proud man’s fcorn, 
jealous * “6° ‘an’ éxtre Of’ the infolence of wealth, and prone to 
‘avebse, ‘éveit of’ its ‘mnbdcent poffeffor, the partiality of fortune. By 
Han nate kid, brave,’ filitere, and in‘a‘fingular degree compafiionate, 
fo as, “athe other haiid}~ proud, irafeible; ‘and vindiétive, . His 
visites an d *his *ailidigs had their origit?in the extraordinary fenfidi. 
Tity’ of ‘his ‘ntind, and equally. partobKiaf the “chills and. Sepak fen- 
tiniehit: Ais friend ftips were liable’té’intetfuption ‘from jealouly or 
aifgul gut, “brid his {enimities diéd away under the influence iof ’ pity: or 
fee. betes me His: untlérftanding g'was equal to ‘the other powers 
of iis Hf ‘and ‘his'deliberate’ oplenaielwere finguilarly: candid ‘and 
jut t} bie wichita other mén‘of ‘great atrd irregular geiius, ‘the opinions 
which bit delivered in coche deme were often the offspring of ‘tem. 

j i sie a and widely different! from ‘the calm ‘decifions of his 


" vent, his wag’ not merely’ trae vefpecting the charatters-of 
) but in ee gard to fore of ' the ‘moft importaitt peices’ ‘of. en 
LS eculati ion. : 


ih HO. fu Bie Pataihes fve'a more 'Priking proof of the: frengt 
of tiindebtag “ft 4 a the correét eftimate he'formed of ‘hint 
felf.“ He: hell Rue a failings ; > he predicted: their confequence; 
the melanchily | reat Was never long abfent from ‘his mind; 
yet*his paffidns caffied fim down the ftdeant ‘of error, and {wept ‘him 
over WE prétinice ‘He TW Uireétly in ‘bis conrfe. Thefatal defed 
in his Chatatter’ lady 7 in the comparative weaknefs of his volition, that 
fuperior fattilty of the mind, which, governing the condué accord: 
fos to the di@tates of the tiiderftanding, alone entitles it tobe de 
 qorninated tational; which isthe parent of fortitude, patience, ‘and 
delf-deni 1; Which, by” regulating and combining human exertions, 
may be {aid ‘to have etfe ted’ all that is igreat in the works: of 
am literature, in fciente,’ or on the'face of nature. “The oceupt | 
tions of a poet are not talcitlated to ftrengthen the governing powels 
of the mind, of fo Weaken that fenfibility which requires perpetual 
Controul, 'fitice i it gives birth to the vehemence of paffion as well 
. to the higher powers of ‘imagination. Unfortunately the favourite 
occhpations of genius ‘are calculated to increafe all its peculiarities; 
to nourifh that lofty: pride which difdains the littlenefs of prudency # 
and the re frictions. of order; and by indulgence, to increafe thi 
fenfibility, which ‘in'the refent : form of our exiftence is feareelt 
compatible ‘with péate or happinefs, ‘even when accom panied with 
the chaiceit gifts of fortutie!’ Vol. i. P.'232. ‘| 
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sjod ofthe life of Burns in fhades of the thickelt gloom, | na 
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turdlly-leads -his,, Maenpuenses fa--phivfephical. iaveligation 
of: thet evils whi Cy onily attend thetemtperament:of- ge- 

niuse »Eheleevils ate ‘hin of the faculty of xolition,: im- 
prowdence «in, expenfr, .impradence sin, aandycis:indolente, 


_ and:ay difpofition to. drawn the aemenbranse of forrows,, in 


wines , Though weihave already: takeasthgnlibertyoof snaking 
copious extracts, we ¢afnos nef .the bmp pd which uiges ng 
toigive extended cjrenleBansaithespportanicopeluhomwhich 


. _ Curtie draws froni ahoteat iol aaiiji Mb od) ydesiog 


is ‘indolenée ahd i ae nee mina xP 
fied. The unbiddén’ ie taut ay it fi2 Lhe deed it rithtes 
itradiaté the od ich rat ui "fuchr ‘Pitdns, 


io We bright, “are: “traiifient, % fer ee realities of z 
ae 


¢ ‘Thoitigh heh of’ g nil aft ge ep ieet of pt 


into. eep ser ‘ade 18,8 Belfosving Hature® fee: 3! ver 
generally oi have ofed 0 ‘on bath écetfity ‘of £ 

if “he would efcapé i rete ditefs, ree 1G Hy thai forth: 
a moft painful, or adv ints the” rae Haeadots! © site 
him than idlenefs, . were ae ae ion of the eer earning with 


inceffan' t reat fits feanty food ‘ase of th Tailor; thotigh hang- 


ing’ ard-atm, ‘and wtéttltne with the’ Hlirticane:: 
Te obfervations ‘tight Be athp ‘itfuftrated byte BiBbraphy 
of men of genius of every evocation 4 and More ‘“¢fpecially bs 
the biography of the’ poets. (Of rhis aft defeription of nen)” re 
feem to, have enijoyed the ufuaf port on of bape that falts' td the 
altivated iuetty. as.an 
elegant amufement' itt the hairs of: relaxdtion fiom’ other “occupa- 
tions, or the. {mall number’ who hd ae Aged with Yyctefs in: the 
greater or more arduous attémpts Of the muse,’ ity which’ all’ the’ fa- 
culties ‘of the mind’ ‘have | ‘been fully ‘and’ permanently employed. 


je ‘tatte; virtue, and coi} irative indeperidenice, do not feem ca- 


le’ of deftowing ' i men of gewius bedceahd tranquillity, with- 
ti RAPES h occu iG as. may ae Pega dlar and Hectrhfal exercife to 
the Facultl ties of 3 Bi ody ua iti he atiiable Shénffoné’ has leh 
i is improdence, of bis‘infictence, and of hisiin- 
Tabb oat te a af Gay: Lieafowes ; and the vires; rhe 
‘afi at tHe en qual to the I ftie attenipts of 
‘th ee pic mute, fied te sfocuré We in the academic bowers of 
begs ae that trafiquillity and that refpect, ‘which lefs faftidiouf- 
ne fs of tafte,, and g greater conftancy a and vigour of “exertion, wouhd 
ine ‘doubile Briefe” ottained, * ; 
‘ te As, nore ‘heceffar that” hen of 3 genius fhdpld be aware of the 


‘pa 43 ipottance of felf€0i org Be and of exertion, becaufe their intio- 
nce 


St ly / expofed, * not mherely' to ubhappinefs, but'to dif- 





cafes. is a to Yo ‘cero of ‘coriduét, which are generally fatal. 
This BES seat deferves a particular inveftigation ; but we 

matt Copielt our oi lies with one 3 two cutfory remarks, Relief is 
iy “ 3 E 3 ‘ " . / 
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fometimes fought from thé melancholy of indolence in practices, 


which for a time footh and: gratify thé fenfations, but which in the 





end involve the fufferer in darker gloom. To command the extere 


nal circumftances by which happinefs is affected, is not in human 
power; but there are various fabftances ia nature which operate on 


the fyftem of the nerves, fo as to give'a fictitious gaiety to-the 
ideas of imagination, and to alter-the effeét of the external imprefs — 


fions which we réceive.’' Opium is chiefly. employed for this pur- 


pofe by the-difciples of: Mahomet aid: the inhabitants of ‘Afia; but 


alkohol, the principle of intoxication. in vinous and fpiritubus, li- 


quors, is preferred in Europe, and is univerfally ufed in the Chrif- 


tian world. Under the various wounds to which indolent fenfibility. 


is expofed, and whder the gloomy apprehenfions refpecting futurity, 
to which it is-fo often a prey, how ftrong-is the temptation to have 


recourfe to an antidote a which the’ pain of thefe’ wounds js fue 
ag ig exhilirated, ideas of hope. and of | 


happinefs are-excited in the mind, and the forms of external nature 


fpended, by which the 
clothed, with new beauty ! Vol, i. Pp. 246. 





* It is the more’ neceflary for men of genius tobe on. their 
guard ‘againft the habitual ufe of wine, becaufe it is apt to fteal on 
them infenfibly ; ; and becaufe the temptation to excefs ufually pre- 
fents itfelf to them in their focial hours, when they are alive only 
to warin and generous emotions, and when prudence and modera- 
tion are often contemned as felfithnefs and timidity. 


__¢ It isthe more neceffary for them to guard againft excefs in the 
ufe of wine, becaufe on them its effects are,. phyfically and mo- 


rally, in an efpecial manner injurious. In proportion to its fti- 
mulating influence. on. the fyftem (on which the pleafurable fenfa- 
tions depend) is the debility that enfues; a debility that deftroys di- 
geftion, and. terminates in habitual fever, dropfy, jaundice, eee 


lyfis, or infanity. .. As the ftrength of the body decays, the volition — 
fails; in proportion as the fenfations are foothed and gratified, the — 


fenfibility increafes; and morbid fenfibility is the parent. of indo- 
lence, becaufe while it impairs the regulating power of ‘the mind, 
it exaggerates all the obit: 'es to exertion. Adtivity, perfeverance, 


and {elf-command, becor ¢ more and more difficult, and the great 
purpofes of utility, patriotifm,-or of honourable ambition; which | 


had occupied the imagination, die away in fruitlefs réfolutions, or 


in feeble efforts. _ . 
' To apply thefe obfervations to the fubje& of oyr memoirs 


would be an ufelefs as well as a painful tafk. It is indeed a duty i 
_we owe to the living, . not to allow our- admiration of great genius, é 


or even our pity for its unhappy deftiny, to conceal or (difguife its 
errors. But there are fentiments of refpeét, and even of tendernefs, 
with which’this duty fhould be performed ; there is an awful fanc- 


tity which invefts the manfions of the-dead; and let thofe who mo- 


ralize over the graves of their contemporaries, refleét with bumilit 
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tices; on their own. errors, nor forget how foon they may themfelves: re- 
n the quire the candour and the fympathy they are called upon to beftow.. 
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ility . THE northern. divifion. of the principality. of Wales is an, 


rity, object well worthy .the.attention. of the traveller, Its lofty. 
have mountains and (helcered valleys,.its rocks and woods, its rivers 
fu. and torrents, prefent a,rich variety tothe eye of the lover. of. 
1 of §  pidturefque beauty. Nor will.the naturalift fearch in vain for | 
ture = inftruction and amufement, in its mines,and quarries. The 
hotanift. will be gratified with.a copious feaft.in the abundance. 
of rare,.plants which. are.fcattered over its Alpine heights. ; 


heir | The attentive obferver of human nature, too, will find matter 
on for philofophical meditation.in the.cuftoms. and-habits of a 
re- race of. men who difplay to. his view the virtues and vices of. 
nly § . an half-ciyilifed ftate.of fociety.. In fome few diftricts ef this 
ra- country, commerce may be contemplated in its infancy; and,” 
_ by aconrparifon, of the condition. of thefe, diftricts. with the 
the . ftate of, thofe. which are; more removed, from intercourfe. with 
10- the world at large, an eftinsate may, be formed of the influence 
fti- of commercial connexions on the Pecetack of mankind. .On 
fa- every flage of his journey, through North Wales, the anti- 
di- uarian.is, fummoned to the examination of fome ancient 
ra- fabric, whofe venerable ruins give ample {cope for conjeCure. - 
on. In addition, to. all thefe advantages, fhould the tourift be fo for. 
he tunate,as to be introduced,to the acquaintance of the Cambro. 
lo- Britith gentry, be willenjoy the pleafures of hofpitality in their 
id, # utmoft iatiiude. | | Aa gate 
e, In, the publication of this tour round North Wales, Mr. 
rat Bingley has rendered a very acceptable’Yervice to thofe who 
ch - may be hereafter inclined to. vifit this country. His route is | 
or chofen with judgment, and his inftructions to his fucceffors 
are copious and precifé.’ Having refolved on performing molt 
irs part of the journey on foot, ‘he proceeded Icifurely along, al- 
ty § = lowing himielf {ufficient time to examine minutely the objects © 
Ss, which attraéted his notice. In compoting his journal he has’ 
its adopted an excellent rule: ‘ In thefe volumes,’ foys he, *f 
sy have; as fat’as layin my power, put down, for the information 
= — of ‘others, ‘every thing that 1 wifhed to have known when I 
>» § ’ was myfelf making the tour.’ He wall certainly communicate 
ty inftruttion fn the beft manner who has the cieareft recollection 
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of ' ce difficulties he: has: himfelf ‘experienced: in: anyofpedifie: — 
puitfuic: -and the tiavelior, who '‘fages the! time andArenpthiof ° 
future tourifts, by pointing out the mott convenientiway'to’ $ 
thofe objects that are chibfly: worthy oF examination, deferves — 


the thanks of the pile 
ll attentive readers o s of travels are too frequently 


weaned: aiid difputted-swith: attempts tovdeferibe ja.words the. 
éhanms.of piCtutelqie ftenenys<Eb¢ un yaried chimeand eternal — 
recuivence of grafid,s fublime, « beautiful, declightfalweving — 
wood, winding river, é&c. &c. areca tireforne. .We.are © 


pa to i that Mr. Bin ee PA has been prudently f] ating 





of {uch-cont difd-that, wheii he deés at- 
mene tO give am idea ofan ‘an ‘untdannionly Hiking profes he 
analyfes: 1 its Corpotiént paits witty the eyé-of a painter)’ and 
piefents, te Ne Peddet ‘TRE W Hae of Poste «aise? precife 
ine OF OF the Diu aftlés aiid Fortrefles whiche 
press neg fie me omy ‘Mr Bingley ivés-miniilte, 
fe serfs hiftériesy’ Pr -this ve : 
cer Ps Nee nowledyes confliderable-obligations”. ~ 
t6-the late adcutate- MP. Pénnatity ° Duriig the courfe Of His, 
jguttiey hé feerns' revet 'to have reinitred his - botanical ins 
quiriés ; and’ the refit of his labours im this’ branch-of feteiee 
) ani account’ of the Habitudes of “apwards- -of fear hundved Of 
the thoré-rate’ native plants, s 
Mz: Bin Bing ey’s tour eointtenees at Cliéfter, opaiare city ‘he 
ives: a défcrsption and’ hiftory, whiel are chiefly’ extraGted | 
Poth 4° the work: “Of Mr: Pénnant. “From Chefter: he bent’his 
candle ‘to’ Flivt and Holywell.’ From: Holywell he’ pafied 
thréugh St. Afaph arid’ Conway ’té° Caétnarvon, at -wHich 
place Hé for fome’ tine’ fixed: his’ head- quarters, thié' being’ a 
cotieeibiif ftition, from wherice a variety of interefting® ex- ° 


curfions ht-be made thto the neighbouring « country; ‘parti¢u- 
larly to bay Haat ‘of Snowdon: In’ one of thefe SS artiona ; 


Mi, Bingley vifited the vale of Llatbétis, of which he Sete 
the ‘pllowing defcription, 


6 The road. from. Caernarvon to Llanberis, the’ ‘chutch’ of St. 

Peris,, a village abont, ten iy ealt of it, was, for the, moft part, 

rugged and unpleafant, lying for: nearly ha f the vy way over. a, 1 flat and 

barren country; and bey ond .that,. as for as, the oe or lower I: lake, 

over mountains which, affording no. vari aaa Sy were till, dull 

and uninterefting., But. when. | had. Ge a thef and was’ arrived 

in, the. vale of Llanberis, sa fcener whi prefe Eited atk felf Was: fo, 

truly grand that I do fo reco Hedi. e equal to, ity even in the mof.. 
rama parts moreland, or, na. itr me, 

ft ftrongly Z Ay fcenery er ster bee Fi though much , 


. els extenfive, is fal more pictureique, ent. 


oer which afcesd. alot immediately, from thé: Wig the Kes, 
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and tower into the fky, caft’a pledihg gloom: upon the whele/land- 
{cape. The more diftarit mouttains of-the vale enibofomibg the 
mofs-grown wil , with the her bel flat around it, are feen re~ 


tiring in lines cro ach: other vid in the mo piéturéfque 
manner pofhible, at the i interme ede ce, betwixt the village 
— the ‘oblerver, i is filled up with | tekes whofe waters reflect 

; the ony e which bound i it, contra trad their fombre hue * and 
reader the fcene ftill more interefting, I could almoft have’! ncied 
that nature untamed bore here an T eeatbitpted! fway amidf the, 


. gloom and grandeur , of thefe dreary | er had-not the filénce been, 


at. intervals, interrupted b My the loud d biafts from thie neighbouring 
Pe r mine, which Fo led tke diftant thunder along the ata 
{phere,’ Vol. i i, P 182, | inch AP 





€ The village’ of Laer is ; romantic ‘Yn the extreme ; “it is fir 
tuated in a narrow | raily. dell, ifrownded ‘by immenfe rocks, whofe 
fummits, cloud-capped, are but’ feldom ey yible to the inhabitants 
ftom below. Except. rio tolerable. houfe ik in the vale, one belong. 
ing to Mr, Jones, - the agent to the ¢ per. mine, and the other, 
which is on the fide of the lake,_ op babe to Dolbadarn caftle, be- 
longing to the agent of the a“ aeanich the whole i a confifts, 
but of two cottag , apparent! y the moft mifer They are in 
general conttruéted ¢ of a thaly kind’ of fone, wit whieh the country 


. ofthe m and with but juit fo mud ‘lime. as to ) keep out the keeneft. 


mouiitai The windows are all very: fmall, and in 
we tion to thie a the howe pan rt.of therh, ‘with hatin 1 Ege Feen 


Pes foakracwest ‘blocked up wit boards, ledving. only t 
four panes of glafs,. and affording {ci ireely fufficient light within to 
render even e arknefs vifible.” Here r might have expeited to 
find a race of men, .whoy fubject to the inconveniences, without 
participating, in tl benefits of civil: fociety, were in a {tate little. 
fhort of mifery, | Thefe men, it might. again be fuppofed, iri this 
fecluded place, with difficulty cdntriving t to Keep up an exiffence, 
would be cheerlefs as théir own. mountains, fhrowded in. fnow.and 
clouds 5 but I found them not fo, they were ‘happier.i in their mofse 
grown covet ASS, than, eis in more, seaties ftatjons of a » here 
I truly found-that, srl tre esel 
uv. $°Bho* poor dwivetint s' ‘hut, his featts tho’ finial, 
- + Heeesthislitte lot, the lotiof albs. 
*». Sees no-contiguous palace rear its: head, - 

To thame the: méannefs of his humble fhed : ; 

No coftly lord the famptoons banquet deal; 

‘To make him: loath his vegetable meab;, 

Bot calm, and bted-in ignorance.and toil, 

Each with contradting hts him -torthe toil. 

Cheerful at snorm he wakesfiom thott repofe; | 

Breathes the Keen:airy and carols as:he goes. =“ 
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At night; ‘returning; every ‘labour fped, 
He: fits’ him down’ the monarch of a thea. 


"¢ ‘There are two houfes 1 in ‘this | village, at which the wearied 


traveller may take fuch poor refrefhments as the place. affords. One’ 
of thefe belongs* to” John Clofe, a grey- headed old man, who, 
though born and’brought up in the north of Yorkfhire, having | OC-. 
ealion to come into ‘Wales when’ he was, quite a youth, preferred 
this to his York thire home, -and has 'refided here ever fince, The. 
other ‘houfe, i is kept by the parith clerk, who | may ‘be employed as a 
guide over any part of the. adjacent country. “+ found’ fin ‘well ac- 
quainted with the € mountains,’ anda much* more jntélligent man 
than guides in general aré. © He doesnot {peak Englifh well, but’ 
his civility and attention were a fufficient compenfation for that de- 
fect... Neither of thefe places afford [affords].a bed, nor any thing 
better than bread, butter, and cheefe, and, perhaps, eggs ‘and bacon, 

" €'As I was one day fitting to.my hittic fare, in the, former of 
thefe houfes, I could not help remarking the oddnefs of the group, . 
all at the fame time;and in the fame room, enjoying their-different 
repatts. At one table was ‘feated’ the family A the houfe, confift-— 
ing of the hoft, his wife, and their‘ fon and daughter, eating-their 
bread and milk, the common food of the labouring pedple here ; a. 
Jarge overgrown old fow making ‘noife neither very. low nor very 
mufical, whilft the was ‘devouring her dinner from a. pail placed for’ 
her by the daughter, was in ane corner, and 1 was eating my bread” 
and. butter, with an appetite ftéeled againft niceties by the keennefs’ 
of the mountain air, at a table covered with a dirty napkin, in the 
other corner. This fcene, however, induced me ever afterwards, in 
my excurfions to this place, to, bring with me refrethments from 
Caernarvon, and enjoy my dinner in quiet in the open air. But 
excepting in this fingle inftance, I did not find the houfe worfe than 
I had any reafon to expe in fuch a place as this. “The accom- 
modations in the clerk’s houfe are poor, but the inhabitants feemed 
very clean and decent people. 7 

© The church of Llanberis, which is dedicated to St. Peris; a car- 
dinal, miffioned from Rome as a legaié to this ifland, who is faid to 
have fettled and died at this place, ° is, without: exception, the moft 
ill-looking place of worthip I ever beheld. The firft time I vifited 
the village, I'abfolutely miftook it for an ancient cottage, for even 
the beli turret was fo overgrown with ivy as to bear as much the ap- 
pearance of a weather- beaten chimney as any thing elfe, cand the 
long grafs in the church-yard completely hid the few pave ftones 
therein from the view, I thought it indeed a cottage larger than 
the reft, and it was fometime before I could reconcile to myfelf that 
it was achurch. Here is yet tobe feen the'well of the faint, inclofed 
within a fquare wall, but I met with no fybil, who, as Mr. Pennant 
relates, could divine my fortune by, the appearance or non-appeas- 
ance of a little fith which lurks in fome of its holes, 
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© The curate I faw, and was introduced.to; he refides.in-a meane 
looking cottage not far diftant, which feemed. to confift of but few 
other rooms than a kitchen and bed room, the latter of which ferved 
alfo for his ftudy. When I Grit faw him ‘he was employed in 
reading in an old volume of fermons,, His drefs was fomewhat fingu- 
lar; he had on a blue coat, which had long been worn threadbare, 
a pair of antique ¢orderoy breeches, and a_ black. waiftcoat, | and 
round his head he wore a ” blue handkerchief, » His. library might 
have been the fame that Hurdis. has defcribed in the Village. Curate, 


* Yon half-a-dozen thelves fupport, vaft weight, 
The curate’s library. . There, marthall’d ftand, 
Sages and heroes, modern and.antique ;,- 
He, their commander, like the vanquifhed- fiend, 
> Qut-caft of heav’n, oft thro” their armed files, 
Darts an experienced eye, and feels. his. heart. . 
. Diftend with pride, to’be their only chief; | 
Yet needs he not the tedious mufter-roll,. 
The title-page, of each. ery ems hip name, 
And charatter. 


* From the exterior of: the cottage, it feemed but the habitation of 
mifery, biit the fmiles of the good man were fuch as would render 
even mifery itfelf. cheerful. ' His falary is about forty pounds, on 
which, with. his little-farm, he contrives to fupport himfelf; bis wife, 
and a horfe, and with this flender pittance he appeared) perfectiy 
contented and comfortable. His wife was not at home, bur; froma 
wheel which I obferved in the kitchen, 1 conjeétured that her time 
was employed in {pinning wool. The account’ I had from fome 
of the parifhioners of his chara¢ter was, that he was a man refpected 
and beloved by all, and that his chief attention was occupied in 
doing fuch good as his circumftances, would afford to his fellow 


creatures, 


¢ I venerate the man whofe heart is warm, 
Whofe hands are pure, whofe dodtrine and whofe life © * — 
: Coincident, exhibit lucid proof —s_™ a 
~ That ‘he is honeft in the facred caufe. 
To fuch I render more than mere refpea, 
Whofe aétions fay that they refpeé& themfelves. 


‘ The vale of Lianberis was formerly almoft covered with trood, | 
but of this, there is at prefent burt little left, except a few faphings 
from the old roots, which only ferve to remind us of the greater 
want of thé reft, Within the memory of perfons now living, there 
were great woods of oak ip different places about thefe mountains. 
Leland, who wrote in the reign of Henry VIII. fays, “ The bet 
wood of Cairnarvonfhire is by Glinne Kledder (Glyn Liwydaw 
and by Glin Lhughy (Gl lyn Lty gwy), and by Capel Kiryk (Cape 
Curig), and at Lilanperis,” In the time of Howel Dha, Howel “ 
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Goud, whe wae niade pritice of Walesif the ’yeat 940; the whole 
eouritry muft’ have been tiearly covered with wood; for it is ordered 
ia the Welth laws, fottiided by Bith; that whoever cleared away 
timber fronp atiy’ land Wwithott' tHe éonfere of the owner; he ffoulé, 
for five-9eats, have a right tothe land fo tleared Yand after that tinie 
it Mould remuin: again tothe ower!” Thefeintbentaidy alfo for. 
merly sboinded in deér,” whiéh ever canttiued in grext quantities 
lt fuel later’ than the reign @f! Henfy VilEwbut after thé ule of 
fite "arms becanté general, they were {ddn' all deftroyed.” » Vol. i. 
P. 190. tduinw Tay méaqutk eva aosober Aled any 
The ifland.of Anglefeay- the: Mona -ofsthé davient Romans, 
would of courfe attraGt theattention of sar traveller, ‘and he 
prefents us with a-def{cription of thie famous refidence of the 
druids. In this*deferipiow the ri¢h coppermine. of ‘Parry’s 
mount forms a diftinguifhed feature? “Retaining from Angle- 
fea, Mr. Bingley again-fixed his fefideneeatCaernarvon; and 
after various ramblesinte different patts of'tite adjacent coun- 
try, he, for the laft tithe; vifited Snowdoa. OF this-vifit he 
gives the following account. mBeters bok 
¢. As T had, upod coming into’ Wales; thade'a determination to 

afcend Snowdon by all'tte tracks that ate ufually: pointed out to tra- 
vellets; I,-for tle lat tiie urideftook the tafk, along with a party 
of four others, fro, Beddgelert} William Lbiyd, the village {chobi- 
mafter;’ (his feholars' being-always, during the fummer tithe, 'en- 
gaged: ii raftic employments): performing thé office of guide: 

* The diftincé frony Beddgetert to the fummit:being reckoned not 
lefs than fix miles, and a lady being’ one of the party, it was thought 
beft for her to ride as far as fhé could without-danger, and for’ the 
reft to walk. Yn this manner therefore we fet out, beginning ‘our 
fifountain jourtiey by turniig to the ¥ight fromthe Caernarvon 
road, at the diftance of about two miles and a half from the village. 
We left the horfe at_a. cottage about half, way up, from whence 
taking a bottle of milk to mix, with fome rum we had brought with 
us, we continued our route over a feries. of pointed and craggy 
rocks. Stopping at different, times to reft, we enjoyed, tothe ut~ 
moft, the profpects that by. degrees. were opening around us, 
Caernarvon and the Ifle of single\cts aided by the aiaiinely of the 
morning, were feen to great advantage; arid Llyn Cwellyn below 
as, thaded by the vaft Mynydd Mawr, ‘with Cattell Cidwim at its 
- foot, dppearéd extremely Beautiful. Inv afcendiny, the mountain, 

which from below appeared of an iivmeatt ‘height,’ Bega now to 
feeth beneath us ; the lakes anid valli¢s' beedme more expofed) and 
the little fills dnd mogntail Rieants by degrees became’alb-vifi ble to 
tis; like’ filver lines interfedting the Hollows around: © (o° -buclsf 
© We now approached 'a mot tremeridods Heye, over’ Whibhowe 
had to pafsy called Clawdd Coch, or thetedvridye.! ‘Thiswhirow — 
pats, not more than tei of twelve feet" sivetgehdas the: Og thrée — 
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hundred yards in Jength, was.fo fteep, that the eye reached on each 
fide down the whole extent of the mountain, And : + firmly 
perfuaded that, in fame parts of it, if,a pecfon held a large ftone in 
each ‘hand, and let them both fall at once, each would ai above a 
quarter of a mile, andithus, when they {topped, be more than half a 
mile afunder, Thejlady who was with us, to my great furprife, 
pafid this horrid ridge without the fmalleft figns of -fear or trepi- 


| dation. 


* Theres no: danger whatever i in crofing Clawdd Coch in the 
day time, but I mutt confefs, that though] am one of the laft to be 
alarmed by pafling among precipices, Ifhauld, by no means, like 
to venture, as many, do whojbave never {een it, along this:track ia 
the night. Ffthe moop'fhone very bright 1 fhould not, to he fure, 
mind it much, ibut a coud coming fuddenly over might even thea 
render it dangerous. . There bave-been Several inftances of perfons 
who having pafled, Oyen at inthe night, were, fo, terrified at {eeing it 
the next morning; thet they bave not dared toseturn the fame, way, 
but have gone a.very circuitous ropnd by. Bettws.  I.was informed 
that one gentleman, had been fo muchjalarmed,. that, he crawled,over 
it back again upon. jhisihands and knees, - 

‘. In the bollewom the left, ane four fall pools, called Llyn. Coch, 
the rel pool;, Liyaoy: Nadroedd,, the adder’s; pool; Llya_Gwas, the 
blie pool ; and dulyniFfyarion y Gwas,.thefervant’s,pool.. .. 

. *: Soon. afjeriwe Shad: paffed Clawdd Coch, we. became.immerfed 
in light clouds, till we-antived.at she fammit, when, afingle gleam 
of funthine, which lafted byt fora moment,  prefeated us with)the 
majeftic ree on the weft of ys. It, however, only . ferved to 
tantalife us, . f a fart § ft_of wind obftured us ‘again'in'eleuds. 
We now thelteted Sirf ves from thie eld iinder fome of ‘the pro- 
jetting rocks near the’ top, and ate our dinners, watching with 
Bre the dark ‘fhades’ in the clouds, ‘in ‘hopes that a ‘feparation 

ight take dit, and’ we be once more delighted with afi ight of the 
es obje $ grdu ‘tis, “We did not’ wateh’ in vain, for'thé clouds 
y. degrees, cleared, a) ith and ‘left‘us‘at fall liberty to admite the 
“numerous beauties fay this $ waft expapfive: 4cene.- The ftéep ‘rock of 
Clogwyn y Garnedd, whofe dreadful precipices are, fore of them, 
above two, hundred. yards in perpendicylar height, ‘and the jwhole 
rock a feries of precipices, was ab obje& which ‘firft ftrack my 
companions with teror, and: one of ‘them burtt out in exclamation, 


© How fearful 





_ Ad dizzy “tis:to -cp ft one’s eyes fo,low 
The crows andsehpugs that wing she Aa aic,, 
Shew fearee; fo ‘grils as beetles, - 


é We now ftood on a point which: dodainkneda the @hiledtome 
:of ithentky. ‘Dhe:profpects), below, each of which we bad -before 
confidered feparately,, as a, great {cene;.were now only. miniature 


si 
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parts ‘of the immenfe landfcape. We hid around us‘fuch a. nu- 


merous variety of mountains, valleys, lakes,’ and ftreams, each re- 


‘ceding’ behind the other, and bounded only by the far diftant 


horizon, that the eye aloft firained itfelf with looking upon them. 


Thefé majeftic profpects were foon fhut from our fight by the 


gathering clouds, which now bean to clofe in much. heavier than 
they had done before, and it’was in vain that we waited near an hour 
for another opening; we were therefore at length obliged to defcend, 


in defpair of being gratified any more with thefe fublime views. 


«We again pafled Clawdd Coch, and foon afterwards, turning to 
the left, defcended into the mountain vale, called Cwm Llan, and 


followed the courfe: of a ftream which runs from hence: into Llyn 
y Dinas in Gwynant, | This little rivulet entertained us much 
in its defcent, by being frequently thrown over low rocks, and 
forming {mall, but fometimes elegant cafcades. 


‘ Afier two hours walking, we came into Gwynant, ‘the vale I 


shad with fo much pleafure traverfed a day or two before, and pafling 


Llyn y Dinas and Dinas Emrys, we foon reached Beddgelert, 


fomewhat fatigued with our long mountain walk. 
* I obferved near a cottage in Cwm Lian, feveral children em- 


ployed in gathering the berries of forbus aucuparia, the mountain 


afh. Iwas informed that they were getting them to make a liquor, 
which the Welth call diod-griafol. This is faid to tafte fomewhat 


‘like perry, ‘and is made by merely crufhing the berries, and putting 
‘water to them, which, after they have remained about a fortnight, 


‘is ftrained off for ufe.’ Vol. i. p. 375. 


Quitting Caernarvonfhire, Mr. Bingley entered Merioneth- . 
fhire, sr vifited the towns of Harlech and Dolgtlle. His 
next refting place was‘Machynlleth, through which town he - 
paffed on. his way to Montgomery ; from whence he proceeded 
to Welch Pool and Ofweftry. Deviating a little from the 
road which leads from Ofweftry to Ruabon, he vifited Chirk 
caftle. Leaving Ruabon, he next direéted his courfe to 
Wrexham, Mold, Ruthin, Denbigh, and Llangollen. The . 
beauties of the celebrated vale of L angollen he delineates with 
the hand of a mafter. Reluctantly quitting this enchanting 
fpot, he paffed through Corwen to Bala. From Bala he jour- 
neyed to Shrewfbury. Of this ancient town he gives an 
‘abridged hiftory, for the materials of which he is indebted to 
Mr. Pennant. 

We doubt not that our readers will be prasitied by the per- 
ufal of the following extra& from the twelfth chapter of the 
fecond volume, in which Mr. Bingley’ defcribes the manners 


and cuftoms of the Welch. 


‘ From ancient, I will now defcend to modern times, from that 
hardy race of warlike charaéters, which were with fo much difficulty 
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-{ubdued by the Englith monarchs, .to their prefent peateful fate, in 
_which they enjoy ppivels, that, din feudal times, Hep never ex~ 

ienced. ey 

‘ In'thofe mou ntainous or fecluded parts of the porte 3 that are 
{carcely: known to. the Englith, tourift, where their manners ftill 
retain the greate(t degree of originality, the lowe~ clafs of ‘the in- 
_ habitants appear to poffefs an innocence and figplicity of charaéter, 
-unknown ia the populous parts of. our own country ; and amongft 
thefe it is that we are-to fearch for that, native hofpitality,. fo much 
_boatted of by the Welfh writers: but, wherever the Englith have 
had frequent communication, from their being in general fo profufe 
of their money, and from ‘the temptation that.this has.afforded.to 
pradtife impofitions on them, I have found the people but little dif- 
fering from the like clafs amongft us, .On the great\roads, they 
feem to take a pride in over-reaching, in moft.of their, little bar- 
gains, their Saxon neighbours, as they denominate the Epglith.) A 
Welth gentleman informed me, (and in many. inftavces I haveiex- 
perienced. its truth) that it is a common practice amongft them, to 
_afk nearly as-much more for an article as they. mean to take, and, 
with thofe who know them, it is always ufual to offer them lefs. 
Thisis the cafe, in fome meafure, in our.own country, but penialy 


, notfo frequently as in. Wales. 


‘ The Welfh people have in. general a, ruftic bathfulnefs and re- 
ferve, which by ftrang2rs unufed to their manners -has been often 
miftaken for fullennefs, They.are generally faid to be very iraf- 
cible, This may be fo;, but I am inclined to think, that the na- 
tural rapidity of ‘their expreffion, in 4 language not undesktood, has 
alone been frequently conftrued into paflion, when there has been 
nothing of the kind.  Perfons who.form ideas from the opinions of 
others, without: ‘aking the pains to: make obferyations for themfelves, 
are very often mifled, and fuch Iam confident has been the cafe a 
thoufand times, in the judgements that have been formed of this cir- 
-cumftance. 


‘ They have .every appearance of being moft .miferably poor. 


Thgir ¢ottages are frequently conftruéted of ftones, whofe interftices 
are filled wp with peat or mud ; aiid fo careful are they of glafs, that 
their windows are. fcarcely large enough to light. around their 
wretched flieds. 

© Their general food*is bread, cheefe, and milk ; and ee 


- what they call fummery, which is made of oatmeal and milk mixed 


together, and then. boiled. Animal food, or ale, are not among 
their ufual fare. 

¢ The women inthe mountainous parts are generally about the 
middie fize, though more frequently below, than above ic; and 
‘though their features are often very -pretty, their complexions are 
for the moft part fomewhat fallow... They wear long blue cloaks 
that defcend al.vof to their feet; thefe they are feldons to be. feen 


‘Without, even ia the very hottelt weather, owing, molt probably to 


/ 
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ithe fudded thowers, ‘which-the ateraétion of the mountains-senders — 

them liable to he taken-in. ) Tn ./North’ Wajes-they ihave! all hats, 
fimilar to thofe of the men,.and they wear blue ftockings with- 
outaby feet to them, which they:keep down by askind of loop 
that isputsround .one “of ‘their’ toes. In the: moft.unfrequented — 
parts ithey feldom. wear aay’ ifnogs, except..on a ‘Sunday, or the — 
market-day; and even then they often carry them inotheir-hands, as 
they go along the roads "I have'feen them by. ‘fix orieight together, - 


fbeaicia. the bank of a ‘rivulet, after their joarnies/ftom the neigh- t 


‘botring villages, wafhing their feet'before they entered the towns. — 
In thefe journies, if their hands are not otherwife employed, they 
generally occupy their time in knitting, and Ivhave:fometimes feen — 
‘that-even a heavy fall of rain would not compel them to give it-up. 
‘Their employment within doors is ‘ehiefly in {pinning wool, - 

* The Welth people are naturally taquifitive‘and curious, but this 
ds by ‘ne'means a circunsftance peculiar to this country.’ Ineall . 
-wild-and -unfrequented -parts of the world. ijt is the fame,and-it‘is _ 
only in: fuch parts of ‘Wales that this difpofition is. the moft eb- - 
fervable: Dr. Franklin has told us that this curiofity prevailed fo 
‘much in America, that when he travelled in that country, if he-only 
withed to afk the road, he found it expedient to.fave time by pre- 
facing his queftion with ‘‘ My name is Benjamin Franklin—by 
trade a printer—am come from fuch a place—and going to {uth a 
.place; and now—which is my road?” Jn all-travels through an- 
‘frequented-countries, we-find jt very common-;.and from the inqui- 
fitive.difpofitions of menin general, where sovelty ‘lays fuch held 
upon theit-attention, it would even'feem firange were we not to- ‘find 
it fo. 

* They are much inclined to ‘fuperftition. But in “all countries 
there are weak and foolifh people; in England -many of our pea- | 
fantry-are ready to fwallow, ‘with the moft credulous avidity, any 
ridiculous ftories' of ghofts, hobgoblins, or fairies. In Wales it is 
more general, and the peeple are certainly more credulous thanthe » 
-penerality of the Englith. There are very few of the mountaineers _ 
-who ‘have not ’by ‘heart 'a whole a of legendary tales of thofe 
-difernbodied beings. 

‘ The‘Roman cavern, in'Llanymynech hill, called Ogo, has been 
long noted as the refidence of'a clan of the fairy tribe, ef whom the - 
villagers relate many furprifing and mifchievous tricks, They have 
liftened at the mouth of the cave, and have fometimes even heard : 
them in converfation, but always in fuch low whifpers that their 
words have’ been never diftinguifhable. The ftream that -rutis 
acrofs‘it, is celebrated a8 being the place in which they have bees 
heard to-wath their clothes, and do-feveral other kinds.of work. . 
© Phefe bufy little folk fee to be fomewhat allied to wbat-s ane. 
called knockers, which by-the-Welth are believed to be a4pecies 
of-aérial- beings, that are heard underground in or near mines, who 
-by their npifes dire&t the miners where to find a rich vein. ‘The — 
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following extraordinary account of them is from a letter of Mr.’ 
Lewis Morris, to his brother,. Mr, William Morris, comptroller of 
the cuftoms at Holyhead, dated Oétober the 14th, 1754, I will 
make no comment upon it, and only preface it by obferving, that 
Mr. Morris was a very learned and ‘fenfible man, and a perfon 
whofe judgment is efteemed of great weight, by every one who has 
been either acquainted with him or his writings. * People who 
know very little of arts or {ciences, or the powers of nature, (which 
in other words, are the powers of the author of nature) will laugh 
at us Cardiganfhire miners, who maintain the exiftence of knockers 
in mines, a kind of good-natured impalpable people, not to be feen, 
but heard, and who feem to us to work in the mines ; that is to fay, 
they are types or forerunners of working in the mines, as dreams are 
of fome accidents which happen to us. The barometer falls before 
rain or ftorms. If we did not know the conftruction of it we 
fhould call it a kind of dream, that foretells rain; but we know it 
is natural, and produced by natural means comprehended by us. 
Now how are we fure, or any body fure, but that our dreams are 
produced by the fame natural means? There is fome faint refem- 
blance of ‘this in the fenfe of hearing; the bird is killed before we 
hear the report of the gun. However this is, I muft {peak well of 


_ thefe knockers, for they have aétually ftood my very good friends, 
whether they are aérial beings, called {pirits, ‘or whether they are 


2 people made of matter, not to be felt by our grofs bodies, as air 
and fire, and the like. 

“Before the difcovery of Efgair'y Mwyn tine, thefe little peo- 
ple, as we call them here, worked hard there day and night; and 


_ there are abundance of ‘honeft fober people who have heard them, 


and fome perfons who have no notion of them, or of mines either ; 
but, after\the difcovery of the great ore, they were heard no more. 
“ When I began to work at Llvwn Llwyd, they worked fo frefh 
there fer a confiderable time, that they even frightened fome young 
workmen out of the work. This was when we were driving 


‘levels, and before we had got any ore; but when we caine to the 


ore, they then gave over, and I heard no more talk of them. 

<* Our old miners are no more concerned at hearing them blafting, 
boring holes, landing deads, &c. than if they were fome of their own 
people; and a fingle miner will ftay in the work, in the dead of the 
night, without any man near him, and never think of any fear or 
harm they will do him; for they have a notion, that the knockers 
are of their own tribe and profeffion, and are a harmlefs people 
who mean well. Three or four miners together, fhall hear them 
fometimes, but if the miners ttop to take notice of them, the knock- 
ers will alfo ftop ; but let the miners go on at their own work, fup- 
pofe it is boring, the knockers will go on as brifk as can be, in 
linditig, blafting, or beating down the loofe ;.and they are always 
heard a little from them before they came to the ore. 
* A Thefe are odd affertions, but they are certainly facts, though 
Crit. Rev. Vor, XXX. September, 1800. 
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we cannot, and do not pretend to account for them. We have 
now. very good ore at Liwyn Llwyd, where the knockers were 

heard. to work, but bave.now yielded up the place, and are.no more. 
heard. Let who will laugh, we have the greateft reafon.to rejoice 
and thank the knockers, or rather God,»who fends us thefe 

notices.” 

_ * An intelligent friend of mine informs me that thefe noifes of 
the knockers, as they are called, have very lately been heard,in the 
parifh of Llanvihangel Vinelviog, in Anglefea, where they. continued: 
at different intervals for fome weeks, In accounting for thefe 
noifes it has been obferved, that they probably proceeded either 
from the echo of the miners at work, or from the dropping of 
water; but thefe feem.by no means fufficient, if Mr. Morris’s afa 
: fertion be true, that while the miners are going on with one kind of 
work they are going on with another, while for inftance, as he, fays,. 
the. miners are boring, they are blafting, the former certainly, cannot 
be true, and the blaiting entirely puts the latter conjecture out of the: 
queftion, for the droppings of water could never.produce any effect 
of that kind. As I am only acquainted with the fubjeé from.re- 
port, I am under the neceflity. of leaving the elucidation of thefe ex- 
traordinary facts to fome who have better opportunities of inqu:ring 
.jnto them. I have only to exprefs a hope that the fubject will not 
be negleéted, and that thofe who refide in any, neighbourhood wherg 
they are heard, will.inquire into them carefully, and, if poffible, give 
to the world a more accurate account of them, than the prefent. _ . 

* Asfoon as it is dark on the evening before Michaelmas-day, the 
Welth. people kindle great fires near their houfes, and generally, 
where they can have it, on a large ftone upon an eminence... Thefe - 
they call coeicerth, or bonfires ; ; and Rowlands, in his Mona, fup- 
pofes this cuftom to have originated with the druids, and to have 
been intended by them as an offering of thankfgiving, for the fruits 
of the harveft, The druids had alfo another at the vernal equinox, 
to implore a bleffing from the deity on the fruits of the earth. On 
Michaelmas-eve, feveral hundreds of thefe fires may fometimes be. 
feen at once, round each of which are numbers of the labouring pea~ 
ple, dancing hand in hand, “in merry glee,” fhouting and finging, in 
the moft riotous and frantic. manner. tn, many places they retain 
a cuftom of each throwing ftones or nuts into the flame, by which 
they pretend to foretell the good or ill luck that will atteny them in 
the enfuing year, 

¢ On the eve of St. John the Baptift, they fix fprigs of the plant 
called St, John’ s Wort over their doors, and fometimes over their 
windows, in order to purify their houfes, and by that means drive 
away all fiends, and evil fpirits, in the fame manner as the druids 
were accuftomed to do with vervain., 

‘ They have.a firm belief in witches ; and, confequently, many. : 
old ARDMIED, merely becaufe they happen: to be old and ugly, are 
farced to bear all the blame of the cows.not yielding milk, or of. the 
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butter not forming inthe churn. They are’ alfo believed to poflefa 
the power of inflicting any diforder they think proper on. mantor 
beaft, and that they néweriineglect to do it, if they hiave been offend- 


edi”) There are now)living two celebratgd. conjurors, or fortuae- 


tellers, who are confulted by all the neighbours,’ when their goods, 
or'cattle are-miffing ; thefe.are, Sionct Gouny of !Denbigh, and. Die 
‘Smot, of Ofwefiry. nis 
_ © The young! people-have many pretended modes of foretelling 
their future fweethearts, but moft of thefe being common, alfa 
amonoft the eee of our own counury, it would be uiclels 
here to répeat there 9': > 
‘ I have been inforgeest ti a diforder fomething fi nile tr St. 
Anthony’ s fire, called Yriktyr, the eagle, is f{yppofed by the labour- 
ing people to be‘alwaysicured by the following kind of charm. ».,A 
mani or, woman whofe father, grandfather, or great-grandfather, have 
eaten the fleth of that bird, is to {pit upon the part affected, and-rub 
it, and they’fay:that-it will.certainly go away. A fervant girl,. be- 
longing to a friend of mine, who refides in Wales, fays the was cured 
of this complaint’ by’an old man, whofe grandiather had eaten of an 
eagle's fleth ; he made ufe alfo of fome words, to affift in the charth, 


_ which the did not cotprehend. 


-.* There is an opinion, very commonly received within the 
diocefe of St. David’s; in Pembrokefhire, that, a fhort time before 
the death of any perfon, a light i is frequently feen proceeding frona 
the houfe, and even fometimes from the bed, where the fick perfoa 
lies, and purfues its way tothe-church where the corpfe is to be ine 
terred, precifely:in the fame track in- which the funeral is afters 
wards to follow. This light i is called Canwyll Corph, or the corpfe 
candle, 

‘ I have been told of a peas cuftom that prevails in fome 
parts of North Wales, which no doubt the clergy ftudy to abolifh, 
as muchas lays [Jies]i in their power. When any perfon fuppofes him- 
felf highly injured, it is not uncommon for him to repair to fome 
church, dedicated to a celebrated faint, as Llan Elian, in Anglefea, 
and Cly nog in Caernarvonfhire, and there, asit is termed, to offer 
his‘enemy. He kneels down on his bare knees in the church, and 
offering a piece of money to the faint, utters the moft Vania’? im- 


. precations, calling down curfes and misfortunes upon the offender 


and his family for generations to come, all’ which they havea firm 
belief will come to pafs. Sometimes inftead of a church they re- 
pair to fome of the facred wells, that are dedicated to the faints. 
Mr. Pennant mentions his being threatened by’a féllow, who. fancied 
he had been injured by him, “ with the vengeance of St. Elian, and 
a journey to his well, 6 curfe him with effect.” ~~ 

‘¢. Some of thele wellé are in great repute for the cure of difeafes, 
by means of the interceffion of the faint. The faints are alfo ap« 
plied to, when any kind of goods are loft, and are made the inftru- 
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ments of recovering them, or of difcovering the thief who has 
ftolen them. E 

**° Sri George had formerly i in the parith of Abergeley, in Caetw 
narvonthire, his holy well, at which this Britify Mars had his offers 
ing of horfes ; for the rich were, at certain times, aceuftomed tooffer - 
one, to fecure his bleffing on all the refts.’ St.George was the 
tutelar faint of thofe animals; and all that were diftempered, were — 
brought to this well. fprinkled with the water, and had this bleffin i | 
beftowed: Rhad Duw a Saint Siors an, “ the blefling of G 
and St. George be on thee.” 

© In the churches, when the name of the devil occurred, an oli 
verfal fpitting ufed formerly to feize the congregation, as'if in con- 
tempt of that evil {pirit; and whenever Judas was mentioned, ~ 

expreffed their abhorrence of him, by fnviting their breafts. 

© Ifa Ffyanon Vair, or Well of our Lady, or any other faint, was 
néar, ‘the water’ for bap ifm was always brought from thence ; ‘and; 
after the ceremony wasSver, old women were very fond of wathing 
their eyes in the water of the font. . 

« Upon Chriftmas day, about three o’clock in the morning, moft 
of the parifhioners «flembled in the church, and, after prayers and a 
fermon, continued there finging pfalms and hymns. with great de-~ 
votion, till i was day-licht; and if, through age or infirmity, any 
were difabied from attending, they never failed having prayers at’ 
home, and cardls on our Saviour’s nativity.. The former part of the 
cuftom is ftill in. fome places preferved, but too often perverted in- 
to intemperance. This act of devotion is called Pulgen, or the 
crowing of the cock. It has been a general belief among the fu- 
perftitious, that inftantly | 


* at his’ warning, 
Whether in fea, or fire, in earth, or air, 
Th’ extravagant, and erring fpirit, hies 
To his confine.” 


* But during the holy feafon, the cock was fuppofed to exert his 
power throughout the night ; from which undoubtedly originated the 
Welth word Pulgen, as applied to this cuftom. Accordingly 
Shakfpeare finely defcribes this old opinion ; . 


© Some fay, that ever ’gainft that feafon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long: 

And then, they fay, no fpirit walks abroad : 

The nights are wholefome : then no planets ftrike ; 
No fairy takes: no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d, and fo gracious is the time.” 


§ The lower clafs of people of Caernarvonfhire, Anglefea, and part 
of Merioneththire, have a mode of courtthip, which, till within thefé_ 
few: years, was {carcely ever beard of in this kingdom. The lovee 
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generally comes, under the fhadow-of the night, and is taken, withs 
eut any kind of referve, |inté the bed of his fair one. Here, as-it-is 
generally under{tood, with part. of his clethes {till ‘on, he breathes his 
tender paffion, and “ tels how true he loves.” This cuftom feems 
to.have originated in the foarcity of fuel, ‘and in the difagreeablenefs 
of fittiag together in-cold weather without fire, Much has been 
faid of the innocence with whith thofe meetings are conducted jit 
may, be fo in fomeé cafes, batit is.cértainly not.an uncommen thing 
for a: fon and heir to be brought into the world within two or three 


"months after the marriage ceremony has, taken place... No notice 


feems however to be taken:of it, provided-the marriage is over be- 
fore the living witwefs is broughtto light. As|this cuftom is entire- 
ly confined to, the labouring people, it is not {o pregnant. with 


_ danger, as it might otherwife be fuppofed, for both parties being 


poor, they are conftrained.to marry, in order to. fecure their se 
putation, and, by that means, a method of getting a livelihoed.’ 
Volz itt P: 222, 3 ase 


~The thirteenth chapter of this volume affords a very enter- 
taining account of the druids and bards, The hiftory of the 
latter is brought dowh to our own times, and will amply re- 
pay the trouble of perufal. Fifteen {pecimens of Welfh mufic 
compote aft acceptable appendix to this fection. i 
Tn the fourteenth chapter we have a differtation on the Welth 
language, which Mr. Bingley derives from the Hebrew, and 
¢onfiders as the parent of the Cornifh, Armoric, Irith, and 
Erfe dialects... as 2 Betts 
- Having now given ample teftimony of our general appro- 
bation of this work, we muft be excufed when we fay that it 
is by no means free from faults. We are forty to obferve 
that Mr. Bingley has nog taken ‘fufficient pains to correét the 
ftyle of the memoranda from which thefe volumes are com- 
pofed. The little inelegancies' which, in‘ the diftraCtion of 
travelling, every tourift will neceffarily crowd into his pocket 
book, .ought-to have -peem carefully weeded out- before they 
were prefented to the public. Recurring to-our_firft extrack 
we find the following. awkward fentence,. which might 
pare been, very eafily amended: \* The windows are all very 
nalj, and, in addition to. this, by far the greater part of them, 
with ae tins been formerly broken, are blocked up with boards.’ 
he fudden dhowers, which the atcragtion of the moun- 


meme * 


_ tains renders them liable zo be taken in’—is the clofe of a period 
. fo deftitute of melody as, to be fcarcely tolerable in the care- 


lefsnefs of converfation. 

Vo). i. p. 71, ‘ Its numerous beauties cannot fail in attredte 
ing the attention’—p. 86, § The Welih prince fortunately for 
himfelf got off’—p. 118, * Defpairing im the ftrength of his 
awn army’—p. 241, ‘It would have beey utterly impracticable 


F 3 


yo Phillips's Theatrum Poetarum Anglicahorum. 


for him, if he had defired ever Jo, tovtrofs from Cwri Lian 


immediately over’ Snowdon to Dolbadarn’—p. 303,  ‘ /fands 
the poor remains’—p. 307, * when the Liavan fands: was has 


} ’—_p. 312, « the narrow flip of'meadow which /ays along 
its-bottom.’ Of this vulgarifm, the ufe of the verb Jay fore, 
we-have to our great'furprife noted, in the courfesof* our pers | 


; 


ufal of thefe voluniés, upwards of a dozen inftances. 


' 


©! We muft 2lfo lament that the work abounds in typographis | 


éal érrots. “A long lift of errata‘is given’ at the end of! cach 


volume: but thefe lifts dé nor by ne nag | 


miftake. Forinftance, in p. 30, retiring‘ought to be rétired ; 


and in p. 44, at the’ beginning of the paragraph, by the ‘infection’ 


éf and the confiftehcy of the fenteneevis-deftroyed, “Im the 

fhorte Latin infctiption given in Volar 'p. 87,°no lefs:than 

five typographic’'errors occur; none: of which: are» noticed 

inthe lift. © 29> * eae tegioyd bie ,a0iss? 
So great is the general merit of this work, however; 

doubt not a fecond edition; will in pronsi-of time. be called-for. 


We truft thar Mr, Bingley will avail himfelf of that Oppors . 


tunity to correct the errors both of {tyle andof the prefs. 
The views, defigned by, Mr.-Bingley fe Coraned in aqua- 


tinta by Alken, arefour in number. ‘They are well executed, 
and confer on the volumes an appropiate and ¢legant ornament, _ 
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Thgatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum. Containing the ‘Namis-and 


~ Charaéters of all the Englifh. Poets, from ‘the Ri of 
‘Elizabeth.’ 


Henry IIT, ta the Clofe of the Reign of Queén’ 
., By doar’ “Phillips, the’ Nephew of Milton.” Fivp. pub- 
lifhed in 1675, and now enlarged. by Additions to ¢ ry Ar- 
ticle from I et Biégraphers and. Critics. ‘Bah , 
“Boards. "White. 1800.° ~~ s lial 


TSU V7. 31; 


iid 


‘THE editor 6f this work, MP, Egerton’ Brydges, “his 


fhown confiderable tafte in’ its félé€tion’ and arrangement, 
Perhaps, however, it would have *been‘ improved if ‘it had 
included an abridgement of Dr, Warton's Hiftory of Englith 
Poetry, in the manner of Maffieu’s Hiftory ‘of’ French 
Poetry, Dr. Warton’s work being too ponderous atid minyte 
for the general reader. Ly ain sgh al 

In an advertifement prefixed, the editor gives'fome account 


of Phillips, the original author ; but he thould alfé ‘have fube - 


joined fome account of his work, which is conftructed in'al- 
phabeiical order, and contifts of two parts or volumes, the 
firft of 192 pages, the fecond of 261. The firft volume’ re- 
lates-to the ancient poets ; the fecond’to the modern ; atid the 
work concludes with a fupplement of omitted chara@ers, and 
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“Phillips's Theatrum Poetarum Anglianorin. was 


“@Waccount of the ladies who. have devoted their timie to the 


. 


mofes. e ot r 
- The advertifement is followed by the preface of Phillips, 
which is full of Miltonifms, and was perhaps wholly writtemby 
his uncle, “our immortal poet. To this fucceeds a preface'by 
the editor, in which he fuppofes that the late learned poetslaureat 
was the firft who ftarted the idea that'Milton re-touched Phil- 
lips’s work, while the real fource of thatnotion may be found 
in ‘the’ Maitland poems, publithed in ‘1786, p..cxxii. >: Mr 
Brydges juftly obferves that Dr. Johnfonhad no tafte forthe 
higher provinces of poetry ; but our author’s own difcrimina- 
tion certainly flumbers, when he claffes the earl of Surry, fir 
Thomas; Wyat, lord Buckhurft, lord. Vaux, the earl of Ox- 
ford, fir Philip Sidney, and fir Walter Raleigh, ‘amorig*the 
fecondary poets who < poffefs the moft Sa Meer ind 
retain to this day the moft permanent fame.” Upon this fub- 
ject we need only appeal to the judgement of, the public; for, 
if this were the cafe, the poems of thefe authors would Have 
been frequently printed, andhave become the ornament alike 
of the library and the toilet, inftead of being only known to a 
few_liteyary men. We muft ingenuoufly tonfefs, that; when; 
ever, from a ftrong and decided prop aes dncient 
BOC» A46. ave ale fo read thefé fnetrical effiifions, 
ave uniformly found ‘that a only excelled in infipidity. 
There are no_living images, no burning words, no elegance 
of. metaphor : the vis paetica can fcare y evén be difroVered 
in their profaic pages; Rigs Fen ates 
Mr. Brydges gives fome ‘account of the ficcefurs. of Phillips 

in the department of poetical biography" ‘Ta niejitionintg ‘Cibo 
ber’s lives of the poets, he ‘farft ftates ches ion of Dr: fohne 


fon, that.it was the fole work of Shiels, and then fubjoins’ thd 


more complete information given in the’ Monthly Review, 
that only the rough draught was compofed by Shiels, which 
was afterwards altered and corrected by Theophilus Cibber. 
We next meet with remarks on the colle€tions by Dr. John- 
fon and Dr. Andérfon, ‘and on thé ancient “and ‘modem fe- 
letions of Englith poetry. The actount of one ingenious 
editor we {hall tvanferibe.. .. > xun ¥ be iA 

‘In 1787, Mr. Hervey Headley, A.B. of Trinity-college, Oxford, 
publithed, ‘ Select Beauties of ancient Englith Poetry; with re:marks,’ 
in 2 volumes 8vo. He was, I believe, fon of the Rev. Mr. Head- 


fr 2 


ley, of North-Walfham, in Norfolk, and educated at Norwi¢h 
“under Dr, Parr. Before he was twenty, he publifhed a volume of 
poems, which are faid to have great merit; and was a contributor 
to the * Olla Podrida,’ and a frequent correfpondent of the Gen, 
_ tleman’s Magazine under the @gnature T. C. O, but died at Nore 

wich, on 15 Nov, 1788, at the early age of 23. He was an inti- 
| F 4 
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amate of the late Jamented Rev. William Benwell, of Caverfham, 
near Reading, who died in, 1796, and of the prefent poet Mr. Wil- 
Jiam Bowles, who has celebrated‘ his memory in fome pathetic 
verfes, His ‘ Specimens’ certainly fhow a cultivated tafte, and’an 
extent of information, very extraordinary in fo young.a man; and — 
there are 32 pages of lively biographical fketches of nine-and- 
twenty poets, from whofe works there are. extracts. But he ufed 
fo little diligence ‘in examining the fources of biography, as. to 
fay he could give no farther account, of Habington than ‘was fyr-. 
nifhed by Langbaine, when he might have read in * Wood's 
Athenee,’ a long article appropriated to him. The book is badly 
printed on mean paper.’ PJ Ixx. se) peighie i 


The printer, we believe, was Mr. John Nichols. The | 
anonymous f{pecimens mentioned p. Ixxii, were publifhed by 
Mr. Elis, author.of the Memoir of a Map of the Countries be- 
tween the Euxine and the Cafpian feas. Some account is given 
of the dramatic biographers ; and the preface’ is clofed with 
what we regret to mention, a page’ full of anger and vexation, 
dire&ted (as we are informed) againft fome perfons who mif- 
reprefented, the atithor’s intentions in a novel which he pub, 
lifhed, Nothing can be more remote from the liberal fpirit of 
poetry or of poetical biography, than this rhapfody ; ‘and our 
regard for the ingenious writer prompts us to with for its 





* 


omiffion. i . .: | 

Our -author has, with great propriety, arranged the mate- 
rials of Phillips in chronological order ; and he begins with 
Robert of Gloucefter, 4 poetical annalift of the reign of Ed- 
ward I, This commencement we muft regard ‘as rather 
abrupt, and fhould have liked to have feen a prefatory differ- 
tion on the Britifh, Northern, and Saxon poets, with fpe- 
cimens, as Mr. Gray rojegted for his Hiftory of Englith 
Poetry. _We doubt whether the earl of Surrey were the firft . 
author of blank yerfe in the Englifh language, as the practice 
might be traced even from the Rocla-Saxon times, As a {pe, 
cimen at once of Phillips's characters, and of our:author’s ade 
ditions, we offer the following extract, ro 

“© Nicholas lord Vaux, a poetical writer among the nobility, in 
the reign of king Henry the 8th; whofe commendation, faith the 
author of the Art of Englith Poefy, lyeth chiefly jn the facility of 
his ‘metre, and the aptnefs of his defcriptions, fuch as he takes 
upon him to make, namely, in fundry of ‘his fongs, wherein he 
fheweth the counterfeit action very lively and pleafantly,” 

‘ The name of Nicholas, Warton has proved to be a miftake. 
Lord Vaux the poet, muft have been lord Thomas, (thé fon of 
lord Nicholas) who was fummoned to parliament in 1531, and 
Seems to have lived till the latter end of the reign of queen Mary, 
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‘Two: poems in the colle&tion above mentioned are known to have 


been written by lord Vaux: “ A dyttie or fonnet made by the 
lord Vaus, in the time of the noble queen Mary, reprefenting the 


image of death,’ This is what is vulgarly faid toshave seed 


written on his death-bed, and is re-printed in. Percy’s Ballads, and 
Anderfon’s Celleé&tion of Poets. The other is “ The Affault of 
Cupid, upon the fort, in which the lover’s heart lay wounded,” 
This is alfo re-printed by Anderfon.._ Great number of Vaux’s pom 
ems are extant in the “ Paradife of Dainty Devifes;” another col- 
lection publifhed in 1578, in quarto. 

‘ ‘There was another favourite poet of the fame period senctally 
claffed with lord Rochford and lord, Vaux, but not mentioned by 
Phillips. This was fir Francis Bryan, Wyat’s particular friend. 
He was born of a good family, educated at Oxford, employed in 
feveral honourable embaflies ‘during. the reign of Hen. the VIII. 


and gentleman of the privy-chamber to that king *. He was ‘cap- 


tain of the light-horfe under Edward duke of Somerfet, lieutenant- 
general of the army againft the Scots, and made banneret by the 
protector immediately after the battle of Muffelborqugh, about 27 
Sept. 1547. He died chief jufticiary of Ireland, at Waterford, 
1548}. He was nephew to John Bourchier, lord Berners, the 
tranflator of Froiffart. He tranflated from French Guevara’s Dif- 
fertation on the Life of a Courtier, Lond. 1548. 8vo. Several of 
the poems by uncertain’ authors, ‘before mentioned, are alfo fup- 
pofed to have been the produétions of Bryan. 

‘ There is one other principal poet of this day, who has been 
refcued by Warton fromm total oblivioh. This ‘pérfon's name was 
Nicholas Grimoald, a native of Huntingdonfhire, educated both at 
Cambridge and Oxford. He is the fecond Englith poet after lord 
Surrey whorwrote in blank verfe.” He wrote a poém on the death 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero ; and another’on the death of Zoroas, an 
Egyptian aftronomer, both printed in’ Tottel’s colleétion, 1 5578 
with the initials N.G. Warton fays, that'as a writer of verfes in 
rhyme he yields to none of his cotemporaries for a mafterly choice 
of chafte expreflions and the concife elegancies of didactic yerfifi- 
gation. A third {pecimen of early blank verfe was by William 
Vallans, 1590, in a “ Tale of Two Swannes,”’ which, under a 
poetic fiction, defcribes the fituation aa antiquities of, feveral 
towns in Hertfordthire 
_ ¢ Edmund lord Sheffield, created a " baron by Edw. VI, and 
killed by a butcher in the Norfolk infurreétion, is faid by Bale,to 
have written fonnets in the Italian manner }!. 

“ It would be unpardonable,” fays Warton, * to difmifs Tot. 
tel’s valuable mifcellany without acknowledging our obligations to 
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him, who deferves highly of Englith literature, for having colleéted 
zt a ‘critical period, and preferved in a printed volume, fo many 
admirable fpecimens of ancient genius, which would have mould- 
ered in manufcript, or perhaps, from their detachéd and fugitive 
‘ftate of etiftence, their want of ‘length, the capricioufnefs of tafte, 
the general depredations of time, inattention, and other accidents, / 
would never have reached the prefent age. It feems to have given 
‘Birth to two favourite and celebrated colleétions of the fame kind, 
‘the Paradife of Dainty Devifes, before mentioned, and England’s 
Helicon, which appeared in the reign of Elizabeth #2 p, 48. 


We do not underftand what Mr. Brydges means, Pp» 107, 
by ‘an engraved map of the Saxon and Br ‘itith kings;’ but : 
fuppofe that it is a genealogical table. 

In p.'105, et feq. an account is given of the old tranflatore 
of the Greek and St in claflics. At p.:130 there occurs an CXe 
4raordinary miftake, as our readers will judge. , 


_ George Etheridge, a comical writer of the prefent age, whofe 
bly comedies, ‘ Love in a Tub,’ and ‘She would if-fhe could,’ 
pleafant wit, and no bad economy, are judged not unworthy 

ihe asa they have met with,” 
- * He was born at Thame i in Oxfordthire, admitted in C.C, Cole 
lege in. Nov. 1534; and in Feb. 1539 was admitted Probationer- . 
fellow. In 1553, being efteemed an excellent Grecian, he was 
ppeinted king’s profeflor of that language in the univerfity, which, 
she had ftood forward again{t.the papifts in Mary’s reign, he was 
to reign on Mary's acceflion, He naw. pradtxted phyfic, 
by. ae he gained confiderable wealth amongtt thofe of his own 
fuafion,.. He adhered to the laft to his religious opinions, being 
ving anold man in 1588, with the character of a good mathema- 
tician, an eminent Hebritian, Grecian, and poet, and, above all 


an shite phyfician },’ | .P..130. 


“We have not Wood’s'book at hand: if we had, we thoutd 
reftore the laft paragraph to the proper perfonage. Saffice it 
to obferve that George Etheridge is a well- known dramatiff 
of the reign of Chartes If. 

In the'account of Spenfer our author has‘largely, but judi- 
cioufly, extracted from Dr. Warton’s obfervations. The re- | 
mark that Spenfer’s firft book may be regarded as an entire © 
work of itfelf, is juft; and we would recommend a feparate 
publication of that book, containing twelve canitos, as more 
mterefting to common readers of poctry than the prodigious 
exient of the Fairy Queen. In like manner the tales, and 
fome other felect pieces of Chaucer, maybe publifhed apart 





* * Warton, HI. p. 69. + Wood's Ath, L. p. 238. 
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for the general library of Engli@y poetry. It has not, we bel 


a Hieve, hitherto been remarked, that our: colleétions \of poetry 


are too Jong, and our fele@tions too‘brief.. The Fretich, Tray 
lians, and a peidlande ‘follow a different’ plan, and fele&’ the 
= er i and” the Pareages ‘with more tafte ‘aan _dudge- 


We | dvave vend: that: king’ ‘Charles: bs \ was ‘diguihasie to 
athufe himfelf with Fairfax’s ‘tranflation of Taffo : ‘but we 
rémember no authority for the affertion that * king James’ (L } 
valued his’ Taffo above all other Englhith poetry.” ‘°° °°: 
‘We will clofe our'extrads with ¢ he account of Drayfof. 


we 


. x Michael Drayton, contemporary. of. Spencer and fr Phi 
Sidiiey, and for fame and renown in poetry not. much Jinferior:in 
bis time to either; "however, he feems.fomewhat anfiqnated in the 
efteem of the more curiqus, of ,thefe times, efpecially in: his, Polys 
albion :,.the' old-fafhioned kind of verfe, whereof. feem \fomewhat 
to diminith that.refpect which wes formerly paid. to thie fubjeG; ag 
being both pleafant and elaborate, and thereupon thought: wort 
go. be commented upop, by that once walking-library-of bur pane 
Selden ; his England’s Heroical Epiftles are more generally liked ; 
ad to fuch as, loye the pretty chat of nymphs .and thephetds, his 
ymphals, and other things of that nature,.canfot be: unpleafant.”* 
.4 Drayton, according to. the teftimony of Burton the hiftorian of 
Leicefterthire, was fprung from an ancient family, who derived 
their name fromthe town of. Drayton, in that county > ‘hut his fa- 
ther: (who, Aubrey fays, probably falfely, was a butcher}-removs 


~ ing into Warwickthire, he was born in the village of Harfulbimthat 


county, in.1573- - He was easly -diftinguifed for -his' proficiency 
in’, literature, yhigl put him into the: way of .preferment ; cditd*in 
3588 he was a fpegtator at Dover of the Spanifli Arifiada: «Nine 
or ten years before yhe-death of Q: Elizabeth, he became, emitent 
for his poetical. talents, and in r§g3,publithed a collection of pafto- 
rals under the title, of) Ideas the Shepherd's Garland, fathioned 
in.nine eclogues,; with Rowland’s Sacrifice to the Nine’ Mofes,’*. 
4to, dedicated to Mr. Robert Dudley. ) This: Shepherd’s Garland 
isrthe fame with what was afterwards reprinted, with emendations 
by our author, in 2619, folio, under the title of Paftorals,:coptains 
ing Eclogues, with the Man in the Meon.. It is remarkable, that 
the folio edition of Drayton’s Works in 1748, thoughutHe titles 
page profeffes to give them all, does not contain this part of them, 
His. .* Barons Wars’? and ‘ England’syHeroical Epiftles,’’ his 
 Downfalls of Robert. of Normandy,” .“ Matilda,” and: “ Ga. 
vefton,” were all, written before 1598., He joined in the congra- 
tulations on king James’s acceflion, by a poem, 1603, 4to, which, 
he fays, in his. preface to the Poly-olbion, was fo misinterpreted, as 
nearly to prove hisruin. This accident, probably, made him de- 
{pair of all future hopes of favour at court. In 1613: he publithed 
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the firft part of his Poly-olbion, by which Greek title, fignifying 
very happy, he denotes England ; as the antient name of Albion 
is by fome derived from Olbion, happy. It is a chorographical ) 
ion of the riversy, mountains, forefts, caftles,-&c. in this | 
i intermixed. with its remarkable antiquities, rarities, and ¢ | 
moditiés. Prince Henry, to whom this firft part is dedicated, ¢ od 
of whom it exhibits a print, ina military pofture, exercifing a pike, } 
had thown. the poet fome fingular .marks of his favour; ithe im- 
mature death therefore of this young patron was a great lofs to him 
There are 18: fongs in! this volume, illuftrated .with the learned 
notes of Selden ; and there, are maps before every fong, wherein 
the cities, mountains, forefts, rivers, &c. are reprefented by _ 
figures of men ‘and women. His metre of ‘12 fyllables being no 
2ntiquated, ‘it is quoted more for'the hiftory: than the poetry in’ ies 
and in that refpeé is fo very exaé, that as bifhop Nicholfon ob- 
ferves,: it affords a much truer account of this kingdony and the'dos 
minion of Wales than could well be expeSted from the pen of a’ 
poet. It is interwoven with many fine epifodes: of the conqueft 
of this ifland:by the Romans; of the coming of the Saxons, the 
Danes, and thie Normans, with an account of their kings; of Eng 
fith warriors, navigators, faints, and of the civil wars of England; 
&c.. ‘This volume was teprinted in 1622, with the fecond part? 
or continuation of twelve fongs more, making 30 in the whole, 
and dedicated to Prince Charles, to whom he gives hopes of be- 
flowing the like pains upon Scotland. 

© In 161g came out his firft folio volume of poems; and: iy 
_ 1627 wat publithed the fecond volume, containing “ the Battle of 
Agencourt,”' in ftanzas of eight lines (written after’ he was 69 
vears oli)“ the Miferies of Queen-Margaret.” » “© Nymphidia, or 
the Coyrt “of Fairies,” * Queft ‘of Cynthia,” “ ‘Fhe Shepherd's 
Syrena,”. “ The Moon Calf,’ a fatire on the mafculine affeétations 
of Women, and the effemitiate difguifes of met? of thofe times, and’ 
¢ Elegies,” 12 in number. In 1630 he publifhed another volume 
of poems, in 4to, entitled * The Mufes Elizium, in ten fandry’ 
Nympbhals, with three Poems on Noah’s Flood, Mofes's Binh — 
Miracles, and David and Geliah.’”’ 

* Hedied in 1631, and was buried in Weftminfter-abbey. re 
feems,.by Sir Afton Cockayne’s poems, as if /he' lived latterly in 
the country, and was held in high eftimation by the gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood, 

+ Drayton’s tafte was lefs correét, and his ear tefs hartriontoe. 
than Daniel's -but his genius was more poetical, though it feems 
to have fitted him only for the didaGtic, and not for the bolde# 
walks of poetry. The Poly-olbion is a work of amazing inge- 
nuity ; and a very large propostion exhibits a variety of beauties, 
which partake very ftrongty of the poetical chara&er; but the 
perpetual perfonification is tedious, and more is attempted than ig 
within the compafs of poeisy. The admiration in which the Hee 
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Richards's Divine Origin of Prophefx 49, 
foical Epiftles were once held raifes the aftonifhnient of a more re- 
fined age. They éxhibit fome elegant ‘images, and fome mufical 
lines: but in general they want paffion and nature, are ftrangely 
flat and profaic, and are intermixed with the coarfeft vulgarities of 
idea, fentiment, and expreffion. His Barons Wars and other 
hiftorical pieces are dull creeping narratives, with a great deal of 
the fame faults, and none of the-excellencies, which ought to.di- 
ftinguith fuch compofitions. His “ Nimphidia” is light and airy, 
and. poffeffes the features of true poetry.’ +. 262. 


Tt is moft probable that Drayton intended to derive his 
quaint title from the Greek oatios, happy or rich; but fome 
jingle feems alfo intended between eatioy and aatroy. 

This volume is an elegant and acceptable prefent to the 
public ; and it will afford us pleafure to fee the publication of. 
the fecond, which is to extend from the beginning of the reign 
of James I. to modern times. | 


ae 





+ 


Lhe Divine, Origin of. Prophecy illufirated and defended in a 
Cour fe of Sermons preached before, the Univerfity o Oxford, 
in the Year MDCCC.., at the “Lefture founded by Fehn 

» Bampton, M. A. &Sc. “By the Rev. George Richards, M. A, 

- &e. B8vo, 6s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1800. 


THE fubje& felested by this leGturer is of the highefl im- 
portance: it is one which, in the prefent times, cannot too 
much occupy the attention of Chriftians, and which will 
often perplext he ingenuity of the infidel. Few, indeed, of this 
latter defcription will give themfelves the trouble of examining 
the prophetical writings with true critical attention, though 
the ftudy of them is connected with the moft important facts 
in the hiftory of mankind. Yet if fuch are contented with the 
flippancy of their own wit inftead of the folidity of their own 
arguments, with vague declamations on heathen oracles, and. 
on Chriftian and Jewith prieftcraft, the ferious Chriftian will 
feel himfelf fortified in his religious hopes by the teftimony of 
prophefy ; inftruéted and in the beft way amufed»by- 
refearches into the hiftory of the paft, and fuch profpects of 
the events of future ages; and, above all, his mind will be 
elevated by the animated views which this ftudy gives him of 
the fuperintendence of Providence, and the moral government 
of the world, : 


* When the followers of Chrift are required to affign a reafon- 
able caufe for their belief in the infpiration of the prophets, they 
will not, it is’ prefumed, appear either precipitate or injudicious in 
their decifion, if they reply in the following terms, Being: con 
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vinced of ‘the public appearance of the‘feveral»parts of the facred - 


volume pitbokbe the refpettive o¢currences ‘illuftrative’ of the prea 
ditions, and perceiving anéxact and ftriking ‘coincidence between! 
the prophecies and the events'in which they’ were completed, we 
‘felt'an carneft defire of knowing, whether this. coincidence 


plot ‘be the effeét of impofture, of human fagacity, of enthufiafmj 


or of chance. Profecuting our reféarches'for this purpofe, we 

have: difcovered that the prophets revealed events of the moft di~ 
ftant times, that they. frequently defcribed the minute’ circum: 
ftances attending thofe events, that fome of the peculiarities pre- 
difted were unexampled in the age of the prophets, and that the 
prediétions thus circumftantially detailed were very numerous :—+ 
that the occurrences foretold were often in the higheft degree ex-. 


traordinary or improbable, and fometimes even directly oppofite to 


thofe, which, to a mete human fpeculator, muft have appeare 

likely to take place :—that the fubjeés of the predictions were fre~ 
quently hoftile, and fometimes inevitably ruinous to the worldly 
intexeft of the prophets ; and, therefore, fuch as it is not conceiv- 
able that an impoftor would have feleéted :—that the diftinguifhing 
charatteriftics of the prophets, and of their predictions, are pecu: 
liarly ‘adapted to the defign for which prophecy uniformly profeffed 
to have been given; and that the prophets, if uninfpired, appear’ 
to. have. been morally incapable of perfevering \wninterruptedly 


through fo long.a period, in the. profecution af fo gomplicated a. 


.defign, and of maintaining, with fuch nicety of difcrimination, the 
propriety of the feveral .parts ;—-that the condué of the prophets, 
as recorded in the Old Teftament, is inexplicable upon any prin, 
ciples of human. policy, and can only be reafonably. accounted for 
upon the'prefumption of a divine agency :—that the means which 
they, employed, and the fublime objec which they purfued, toge- 
ther, with the circumftances attending the opening and the final 
clofe: of..their fuppofed intercourfe, with the, Deity, .are peculiarly, 
calculated to. ftrengthen and confirm us in our belief of their read 
in{piration :—-and, laftly, that in cafting our eyes over the feveral 
parts of the buman race, we difcover the exaét completion of 
thany clear arid important predictions,.in the prefent condition of 
a great. portion of the inhabitants of the globe. We confider all 
thefe circumftances, taken colleéively, as exhibiting an accumue . 
lation of evidence, which amounts to a moral certainty ; we are 
utterly unable to refufe.it.our unequivocal and abfolute affent; and 
we therefore acknowledge the divine infpiraticn of the facred 


prophets.’ P. 341. 


In the above extraét is an outline of the plan pinrfued by 
the le&turer in thefe difcourfes, which he has filled. up with 
great judgement. Throughout, indeed, the chief fubjedts of 
prophefy are brought forward in.a manner both to entertain 
and inftruct the reader. In the firft difcourfe the fubject is 
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introduced. with fome general remarks. on the nature.of prow 
phefy, and our, inquiries are then limited to. the. following 


— 4 


¢ That the events foretold were frequently remote, were ‘a. 

feribed with minuteniefs, were fometimes novel, and were very. 
numerous: 
_ 4 That in the age of the refpective prophets, by whom they 
were predicted, | they muft have appeared often improbable, and 
fometimes the, exact. reverfe of what. might have been reafonably, 
expected: 

‘ That, in numerous inftances, the, fubjects of the predictions 
were peculiarly unfavourable to the worldly views of the. pro- 
phets, and the contrary to thofe, which, it is reafonable to fap- 


pofe, ‘impoftors would have chofen : 
‘ That there is a’ rai and confiftency in all the patts of 
great and harmonious fcheme, which it 
feems morally impoffible that the prophets could have imparted’to 
it, if they had not been really infpired : 

‘ That the general conduct of the ee eva is inexplicable upon 
human principles,’ and can only be fatisfatorily accounted for by 
an acknowledgment of their infpiration : 

' € And laftly, That from the means which they employed, and 
the end which they purfued, ‘from the citcumftances attending the 
origin and termination of facred prophecy, and from the prefent 
fituation of a confiderable portion of ‘mankind, affording a fen- 
fible demonftration of the prefcience of ‘the ancient’ prophets, ‘a 
ftrong prefumptive argument nay ‘be derived in favour of their 
pretenfions to a divine revelation.’ P, 39- 


In the -fecond difcourte' predicted events are examined with 
refpect to ‘their diftance from the time at which they were 
foretold, :the: minute refemblance of their features, and their 





* exact coincidence with prophetical defcription. ‘Thefe points: 


are judicioufly: illuftrated in the cafes of Jofias, Cyrus, our 


‘Saviour, Babylon, . Nineveh, Tyre, Egypt, the Arabianss 


&c. &c. and the diftinction is: ably.drawn between the con! 
jectures of poetry or foothfaying, and the certainty and accu 
racy of pe saiehrsi ear Thus Seneca might, from the difcoveries 
of his times, conjecture that a few miles on the immenfé tra&, 
of waters. which Nicaea the empire on the weft would ‘not® 


for ever be the limits of navigation; and the augur who de- 
termined the duration of the Roman government to twelve’ 
centuries, from the twelve vultures feen by Romulus, was 
reftrifted to the number twelve from an antecedent event._ 
He was led to a remote zra in his conjectures from the flous 
tithing fate of the empire in his time. He reafoned, from. the, 
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80 , Richards’s Divine Origin of Praphefj- 
ufual events of empires, that the duration of that of his own 


country could not differ widely from ‘other governments, and 


that its fall would be nearly as far diftant from its greateft - 





fplendor. as its {plendor was from the origin of the Roman — 


Ci Hence, as he lived feven hundred years from the time, 


of Romulus ; and as an age, or hundred years, was a period 


of time in common ufe with the Romans, he could not take a’ 
Iefs era than a hundred years for each vulture; and confe- 


— the twelve hundred years brought him, in round num- - 


rs, to that time which might’be a fair’conje@ture for the fu-' 


ture duration of the empire. But how widely different is this’ 
fpecies of calculation from facred prophefy. "By the heathen 
augur a naked event only is foretold. 


‘¢ Had a variety of the minute and diftinguithing peculiarities 


which chara¢terife it, been predicted, tes would have been that 
wonderful difplay of prefcience which, it y juftly be contended, 
can only proceed from the immediate revelation of the Deity. Were 


it now declared, at what precife period the celebrity of America will 
commence ; what will be the diftinguifhing marks of her, greatnefs ; 

what particular countries fhe will fubdue during her profperity, and: 
to what individual nation fhe will in turn fubmit, when the de- 
clines :—or had it been fignified by the Roman tragedian i in what | 
age the new hemifphere would be difclofed, what kingdom would 
render _itfelf illuftrious by the difcovery, what would be the moft 
remarkable features of the new-found continent, and what the con- 
fequences to Europe of fo vaft an acceffion of territory and 
riches :—or, again, had the heathen prieft {pecified the particular. 


fi 


nations of the world who were to be the conquerors of Rome,; had. 


he defcribed their language, their perfons, their manners, and their’ 
arms ; had he traced the gradations of their conquefts, and marked 
out the peculiar changes of fociety which fhould take place at the 
fall of the empire :—in all thefe inftances, by fuch a: minute difcri- 


gnination of the attending circumftances, the philofopher, the poet; ° 


and the augur, would have advanced far beyond the limits of the 
human underftanding, and might not unjuftly, perhaps, have been 
brought into competition with the favoured prophets of the Moft. . 
High.’ Pp. 58. 

The third difcourfe fhows that the events predicted were ef 
fuch a nature as to hie entirely out of the reach of the natural 
forefight of man. ‘The proofs are taken from our Saviour’ 5 
prophefy of the deftruction of the temple in the life-time of 
fome who heard him ; the peculiar fates of Babylon and Ni- 
neveh, Egyt and the Arabs ; ; and the charaéter of the papal. 
authority, yehofe fail will throw an additional light on the _ 
facred {criptures. What could render it probable th 


at Egypt, 
the mother of arts and'literature, fhould be the bafeft of na- ia 
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ent of ChARkinity. 
hey dats ahony it Gctaselt the achievements of el freer 
monarchs, and the feveaione, of ‘mighty empires, were all more 
immediately “concerned favouring. the progrefs of Revelation. 
The falfe Code to infpiration may. in.vain lay claim to this:in- 
controvertible teftimony. of am over-ruling influence, . The predic-, 
tions of the. Pagan or 3; Ma independent of each other, and 
~ Mtterly paps of. uni in one grand and connetted ‘fyftem, 
Sactéd’ proph efy alone one its feveral parts in one penfe® 
‘Whole, The ciereffal Tot it. of redemption breathes through every 
_ Page of the prophets, cant imparts the ite ‘beauty and harehotsiiad” 





agreement to their numerous writings, which natural law and 
- Crit. Rey. Vor, XXX. September, 1800, G : 
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order, as willed by the:Almighty, beftow upon: mes vatt and mule 
bi son see of the univerfe.’’ ». 232 fi js yi 


With this view. of the. confiftency es propel is. 5 ecipcil 
conneéted the fyperior morality . rophets. themfel rt 
and the enlarged ideas they give ns, both hot the creation an 
Creator. And thus the prophetic compo)itions,. py hn avg 
productions, ‘ exhibit. that unity, of defign and Boer at 
parts which it is equally impious, and Ae. 7 to F refent as_ 
the. fortunate refult of contingencies, ora fuccefsful, effort of 
enious impofture,’ 
“he feventh difcourfe inguires. into the motives by which 
Hebrew. prophets could be adtuated, and proves clear The 
that, thefe. could be neither. inte epee, or eg Th 
could not aim et popularity, nor Me ‘of the ei 
riches were evidently not. their obje¢ and. it ise qually ‘obs 
vious they were not aétuated by enthufiafm or equally oh 














The’ hénour of God, and the avniicernan of his TEM: 


were the fole ends which they had i dn view ; and. 


‘© never did the prophets of Ifrael betray any private or end | 
poral aim, or deviate, even ima fingle inftance, from the pure and 
* fublime obje& which they avowedly laboured to attain. tnweslil 
and in poverty, in triumph and in defeat, when feated: like David 


a throne, or like ‘Amos tending the herds, they invariably dés | 


clared themfelves to be’ se as the ‘minifters of —, in ~ 
vee his will to mankind.’ BOS: SIN Y Yor ss 


In the eighth dife tata is pp an admirable neue 
between the, fates of the two {pecies of prophety, the wi 
and the profane. The firft proceeded from... s,..... i 


. 4 the one God, pure, fpiritual, and invifible: theimaher'and the 
preferver of worlds, the high and mighty One, who is from ever 
lafting. It began in the infaney of nature, with the firft inhabi- 
tants of the earth, from whom have been derived all the nations of 
the. globe. Tt was occafioned by circumftances the moft intereft- 
ing and awful which a reafonable being can contemplate ; ‘the fall 
- a new race of creatures by fin, and ‘the benevolent intention of 
the Cfeator to reftore them to life and immortality.’ P.288. | 


- Jt has heen the obje& of attention from that time to this, 
and will not ceafe to be fo till the religion of Chrift, 


¢ pure and fpiritual, founded on perfeét morality and fattened c 
piety, promoting peace on earth, and conduéting man 'to heaveny 
Should triumph over worldly fuperftitions, and unite all the inhae. 
bjtants of the globe in one bond of facred brotherhood and lovey 
obedient to their common Redeemer, and protected by the uni-. 
verial God.’ Pp. 316. . ne 
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Payne’s Hiftory of Greece, &3 


-Theniath and laf, difeourfe takes a bird’s-eye view of. the 
prefent ftate of the earth, and brings. to.a.point the judicious 
obfervations made in the preceding. difcourfes. It proves 
clearly that we have fure and certain and never-failing evi- 
dences of the truth of our religion. It points out how much 
infidelity is baffled in its endeavour to account for the»prefent 
appearances of the moral world, and that the approaching-and 
final fall of the papal power will increafe’its difficulties ftill 
more. -On the whole, we’recdmmend this work ftrenuoufly 
to the younger clergy and to ftudents in divinity. On the 
topics here brought forward they may dilate with great ad- 
vantage to their congregations and themfelves ; and both from 


_ the fubject fele€ted and the manner of treating it, the folidity 








ergy and perfpicuity of the*ftyle, and 
: servailes the whole, this writer-de- 
mian le&ture. — 


of the arguments, the 
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A concife Hiftory of Greece, from the earlief? Times to its be- 
veoming a Roman Province. In Three Volumes. . By: _ 
- Payne, Author of the Epitome of Modern Hiftory. Illuf- 
- arated with Maps, and feveral Copper-Pilates. Vol. I. . 8vo. 
9s. Boards, Johnfon. 1800. 7 


As literary merit. depends on the excellence, not the mul-. 
fiplicity of compofitions, we are not influenced, in forming an 
opinion of this hiftory, by the copious lift of Mr. Payne’s 

orks, from which it appears that he has exercifed his pen as 


a lawyer, a politician, a financier, an hiftorian, and a ‘geo- _ 


tapher. It cannot be fuppofed that he excels equaily in all 
helo dendiesneianss and perhaps it may be affirmed, with truth, 
that he does not, in any one of them, rife above mediocrity. 
The cafe, however, is not the fame inthe walks of literature 
'as.in thofe of poetry, where medjocrity is neceffa: * 7 confidered 
as difgraceful. In politics, hiftory, or geography, a writer 


_ who neither foars high nor finks low may 1 be refpectable. 
ar 


Mr, Payne dedicates his work to the earl of Moira, whom 
he compares with Thucydides and Xenophon. In his pre- 
face, he gives his opinion of former publications relative to the 
hiftory of Greece; but he does not very accurately difcrimi- 
hate their merits. Aiea b 
_ Aftera fketch of the early Grecian hiftory, our author ex- 
hibits a fhort view of the oracles, and makes juft obfervations 
upon thofe vehicles of impofture. He proceeds to treat of the 
Olympic games and other feftivals, which he properly de- 
fcribes. In the hiftory of Sparta, he rather leans to the opi- 


5 


pions of other writers —_ the propriety or utility of the 


2 











oy Payne's Hifiory of Greects 

inftitutions of Lycurgus,: then ventures to promulgate his.own | 

fentiments, thou ugh he had. ample feqpe:for remark.) o> 
Speaking of Pififtratus the Athenian ufurper,. he with reat 

fon controverts the opinion of Mr. Mitford, that.a veal. ateeclo 

was: made on the lifevof:that. demagogue. 'o He fays,: 2 =>" sy 


“As no ancient author has throwin’ outa’ fimile to haath 5. 
ah'o opinion, it mutt reft alone on the reafoas ‘@hich that’ mah’ 
affigns for holding it; which are, that the‘account given'c oe fon 

his*ériemies ;' that the ‘beliéf of a real attempt to ‘affaffinate 
vailed at Athens fora confiderable time ; aoe sipory if’ it’had Been 
a ‘fraud, it was never deteéted.” P. 100." Boe 


_Ea.this paffage Mr. Payne has | hagas ‘a not, ‘which, we, 
think i is not.injudicious. 4 


~©'That ‘Pififtratas’ did ‘not feiiphe to! fe’ oF 
Athens, appears from a fubfequent event, which the above’author® 
gives from Herodotus, without exprefling any doubt of the fact. It 
relates to the means which were taken to reinftate Pififtratus in 
power when he was afterward driven ,inta exile, which were by. 
drefiing, a gigantic. woman in complete armoury. and. adorning -her 
with the characteriftic enfigns of Minéfvay:feating- her in awmagni- - 
ficent cat, and caufing her.to be condnéted: through Athens ‘im great 
{tate ; whilft fhe, in the authoritative fone.of: a goddefs,, commanded 
the Athenians to receive Pififtratus. Surely this is a much lefs cre» 
dible‘ftory than “the .firft,°and, if admitted, itends very smuch’ to 
firengthen the opinion-that,the firft-was a mere trick ; for, no one? 
would have dared to! play off {o palpablecan impofition, -excepk 
upon a. people — credulity had been betore ae 
— P. 100. 

‘He maintains, in “ oppofition to Mr. Mitford, that Keivey 
really ordered lafhes to be inflicted, by"way of ptinithinent, on 
the Hellefpont ; and we do not fee, {ufhicient reafon to difpite 
the authority of Herodotus on this occafion, A weak tyrant, 
in a’paroxyim of arrogance and folly, may have giyen'fuch an 
order, however abfurd ‘it may appear to a ‘reflecting’ mind. 

‘The ‘chief incidents of the war between Xerxes and the 
Greeks are related from the beft authorities ; and the’ oriprin-, 
cipled character, of that. defpot is, Rigmatifed with’ ‘inerited, 
cenfure, . 

The illuftrious adminiftration of Pericles is thus ino 
duced : 


* By the death of Cimon, Pericles enjoyed: the full confidence of: 
the Athenian ‘people without a rival, when a new era in the hiftory. 
of Athens commenced; which may be defcribed as the age of luxury 
and the arts. 

4 Pericles was defcended from one of the moft illuftrious families, 
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» Payne's Hiflory of Greeces $5 
an Athens. His natural endow ments were of a very fuperior kind, 
aod his education had. beenfuperintended with the utmoft care. . His 
philofophical inftru€tor was Anaxagoras of Clazomene, from'whofe 


Teffons he acquired. a much.more enlarged and_ juft mein of 
ilofo- 


nature than had before been taught; the doétrines of that’ ph 

pher tending to overthrow the fuperftitious practices and opinions 
which prevailed among the Athenians; fo that Anaxagoras, and all 
his difciples, were generally charged with atheifm. Pericles -en- 


- gaged early in public affairs, gained the afcendency over all his co 
E ‘ope became at length, and continued to be till his death, ma- 


ter of the affections, and no lefs of the liberties, of the Athenian 
people; and though-mafter, yet guardian and promoter of the lat- 

ter. - His abilities as a ftatefman were eminently great ; he was like~ 

wife an able general, and a moft. powerful orator. He rendered 
‘Athens the moft emin diftinguifhed ftate that ever exifted ; but 


_ whilft fo produétive of every thing great and glorious, it was at the 





fame time deeply infeéted with faétion, licentioufnefs, and wild tu- 
multuary caprice, .. rns 

© Although from his birth and fortune Pericles might have been 
expected to devote his great abilities to the interefts of the ariftocra- 
tic party in the Athehian Commonwealth, yet, when he {farted in 


Jife, he appeared ‘only in‘a military capacity, in which he acquired 


great reputation, and declined taking a decided part in politics, un- 
the death of Ariftides, the banifhment of Themiftocles, and the 
abfence of Cimon on diftant expeditions ; when Pericles appeared 


confpicuoufly ih the adininiftration, yet choofing rather to court the 


fvour of the multitude’than of the great and few: in private'life 
he'was neither convivial nor jocofe; fecluding himfelf from com- 
pany, and at all times fupporting a dignity of deportment, which, 
according to Plutarch, was never laid afide even in, ‘his unbended 
hours,’.. P. 235. | 


Of the celebrated funera] oration delivered by Pericles in 
honour of thofe who had fallen in the war between the Athe- 
nians and the Lacedzemonians, the fubftance is given by Mr. 
Payne with fome fpirit. ‘To exclude it entirely, would have 
been a cenfurable omiffion; yet Mr. Mitford has contented 
himfelf with referring his readers to the original, on the idle 
pretence that it * denies abridgement.’ 
~ In this volume, the hiftory is brought down to the thirteenth 
year of’ the’ Peloponnefian war. The concluding chapter 
treats of ‘the ‘ charaéter and mariners of the Athenians,’ in- 
cludes a “comparative view of the manners of the Greeks 


‘with thofe of other nations their contemporaries,’ and de- 


fcribes the ftate of the-arts and fciences among them.  Refer- 

ring to the time of Draco, the writer fays, — wayen 

¢ That their degree of civilifation and fimplicity, of manners 

greatly. excelled the mafs of mankind coeval, is apparent; for even 
G 3 








86 Tatham on Inland Navigation. 
the laws of Draco prove a virtuous age in Greece, when crimes 
were held to be fo heinous, that every degree of criminality was 
punifhable by death.’ Vol. i. p. 436. 00 SHIFTS COP e 
In oppofition to this inference, it may be contended, that 
fuch laws may prove a vicious age, when crimes were fo nu- 
merous and atrocidus, that the moft rigorous and cruel pu-- 
nifhments were deemed, by a legiflator who enjoyed the repu- 
tation of wifdom, neceffary for, the coercion of the people, 
We do not offer this foal in juftification of the inhumanity 
of Draco (for no itate, of fociety can juftify fuch Laws) but 
merely in the way of argument, to fhow that the conclufion — 
drawn by Mr. Payne is by no means indifputable.__ a 
There is. little originality in this or any other pat of ‘the 
work; but, upon the whole, it is a Judigous compt ation, and — 
may be recommended to thofe who wifh to become fo far con- 
verfant in the Grecian hiftory as to avoid the reproach of 
grofs ignorance, and at the fame time are too idle to devote 
any large portion of time to their ftudies. | 









The Political Economy of Inland Navigation, Irrigation and 
Drainage; with Thoughts on the Multiplication of Commer- 
cial Refources; and on Means of bettering the Condition of 
Mankind, by the Cinfiruction of Canals, b the Improvement 
of their various Capacities for Commerce, Transfer, Agric 
culture, Houfehold Supplies, and Mechanical Power ;. and by 
the unlimited Exienfion thereof into the remote/? Interior of 
Great Britain and of Foreign Parts. By W. Tatham. Att» 

Boards. Faulder. , aaa 


THE advantages of inland navigation to a country ate 
every day more fenfibly felt ; and if at times unneceffary works | 
have been undertaken, and wild {peculations have been intro- 
duced. by thofe who contider the profit of cutting the canal, 
inftead of the profit to be derived fronr the canal when cut, 
thefe partial abufes of an inftitution do not greatly diminifh | 
the general good which may accrue from it. A canal facili- 
tates the communication between countries, and may be ren- 
dered feryiceable to navigation to a much greater extent than 
has. been hitherto attempted, or is probably conceived, The 
height of a mountain, or the depth of a valley, and other dif- 
ficultigs in the way of the engineer, are feldom infurmountable; 
and if nations, barbarous in comparifon of the Englith, 
fuch as the Rulfians and Chinefe, can execute warks of ‘this 
kind more than thrice the length of our ifland, it muft be a 
reflection on the tzlents of our engineers, and the fpirit of the 
managers of opr commerce, if nature have interpofed any 
obftacle in this country which is regarded as irrctucdiable by 
the exercife of skill and perfeverance, . 














Tatham. on,Inland-Navigation. Sy 


The writer of this- work is perfe€lly fenfible of the advan- ° 
tages to be derived from extending in every country the com- 
munication by canals; and the, inftances adduced by him of 
their utility in various countries, confirm his general pofitions. 
Many allowances ‘ate to be made for his ftyle, ashe js an 
Atierican, and has‘ not acquired the art of giving an eafy flow 
to his ideas.’ He looks out for pompous words and forced ex= 
ean when the plaineft language would have better fosed 

is purpofe. But this flight interruption to.the reader can 


— fearcely be called an impediment to the train of reafoning put 


fued in the work ; and the improvements fuggefted, particu- 
larly with reference to the port and city of London, claim the 
attention of the engineer, the’merchant, and the ftatefman. ' 
The greater past of the volume relates to the docks intended 
to be made in Wapping, chiefly for the benefit of the Weft- 


" India ‘trade ; and a good account is given of the defign. Of 


this fo much has been already faid, that little can be added for 
the information of the public. Mr. Sharpe’s and Mr. Whit- 
worth’s plans of canals are very properly introduced; and this 
leads to a general projet for infulating the metropolis by means 
of canals, by which commodities may be received into, or 
fent out of, every parcof London, with the utmoft eafe, and 
a very great faving of expenfe. The — line begins 2 
hittle-abuve Batterfea-bridge, goes through Paddington, Cam-~ 


_den-Town and Iflington, paffes near Hackney-road, and ftops 


at Limehoufe; is revived below Greenland-Dock, pafies fouth 
of St. Helena tea-gardens, to Surry-Square and Keanin 

Common, and terminates above Batrerfea-bridge. ithin 
this line are cuts which are to connect the great canal with 
bafins in. different. parts of the metropolis. the fouth-fide 
of. the Thames no contrivance is neceflary to fupply me canal 
with water, as it will fow from the Thames above ea 
wo fome inferior point in theThames below Greenland docks ; 


‘ and, by the opening of the fluice at Batterfea, it may be filled 


at pleafure. On the narth fide, the height of the ground, over 
which the line paffes, feems to be a formidable objeGion, as 
about eleven miles of canal are to be fupplied by engines from 
the Thames, or from ftreams to the north of . The 
facility by which the water may be detiyed from the Thames 
ig maisibeted by a fact; and the generality of perfons are more 
willing to give credit to a plan when a thing is proved to have 
sty stat than when the poffibility of its being done is de- 
monttrated in the cleareft manner, At the well water- 
works, water is raifed by means of the fteam-engine to the 
height of ninety feet ; and this is fo nearly the height required 
for the canal, that, fromthe eftimation of the expenfe in 
thefe works, a juft calculation may be made of the expenfe of 
filling and fupplying thé — water. . This calculation 
4 
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is made ; and the inteneft of the money expended, in theergts 
tion of the engine, the ¢oal confumed innit, and: all the neoefey 
fary charges, amotnty on a liberal; computahon, [0/797 7d»iI Obey 
annually. We may. here obferve,: thaty,trifling, ag ; thas AXA) 
penfe.is to the general‘profit of fuch a, canal, it may, be div 
minithed by the profits derived freim,the application of the ena, 
gine to.other purpofes, when the.canal, is silledj and,waats but,  § 
a {mall fupply ; or, if. the water of) the.canal fhould be ¢onz, — 
veyed to different.parts of the town, by pipes; the fupplying af 
the inhabitants with water will mote than anfwer all the,exs) 
penfes of the engines But, before @ ‘plan’ of this ;ikind. ag, 
adopted, we muft inculcate on our countrymen the magnanis| 
mity of the Chinefe. monarch,:,who,,-when, a work forthe — 
public:good paffes through his pleafure-grounds, takes up the 
{fpade’himfelf, and, beginning the work, imprefies.on his fuby: 
jects the maxim, that private pleafure or private intereft ought 
never fo obftruct general improvement. . Au) ad 
-'The work is enriched: with, feveral plates, which, elucidate, 
the plans for the improvement of London,.or illuftrate the ge 
neral ‘modes of canals communications.. From the: fpeciment | 
now -before us;-we: hope the. author bas met with fufficient 
encouragement to:induce him to put to:the prefs another yo= 
lume which he. has already ‘prepared onthe fame fubje&t..» - 





- — 


Chriffianity vindicated, in a Series of Letters, addreffed to Mr. 

olney, in’ An}wer to his Bock called Ruins, or a Survey of 
* the Revolution of Empires. By-the Rev, Peter Roberts,. 
iM, 8v0.''-§s.' Boards. Welt and Hughes; 1800007 


--.AMINDICATION of Chrittianity from the effufions of 
fo. trifling ‘a ‘writer as: Volney (trifhng. we mean lin. 'this 
refpe&) was fearcely neceflary.'' It is evident» that she ‘hag 
nevér ‘civen“hisnfelf the trouble: of: ftudying it at therfoun- 
tain-head, and’ that,' throughout his work, 

a6fpel with’ the idle traditions of :popery,, makes novdittincs 
tion between the aGions of men profefing Chriftianity.and 
the \aGvions: required of real Cliiftians, and, carried» away: 
by the prejadiéesoof his national: infidelity, is. incapable -of 
nvaking apo0d ule? of vie learning and expetience witiclt 
he°aequired byuhis vefidence in the Eaft: » Thele:faulesniat 
the’ Frérich writer are judicioufly pointed out in: the work bes 
fore us?’ Much found learning isdifplayed in. the attevbpt ae! 
refer to a confiftent origin many parts‘of thes heathem mythox 
logy ,vand-‘a}fo-m the defcription of the°fphere ; but fachow 
mode of sreafohing is, we fears entirely thrown axvay pon! 
the modern unbeliever, ‘and is of no grent-ufe in the veadicas 
tion Of ourrelipion’ *'To the: inconliftencies; of the Wrench” 
writer ia his theories of -government-are’ oppofed the amaxims 
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sihich, Ph been, laid. epninitineens Se by: me of ruc 
pp es in wl 5 and, 4 ot mth ol 2 oe 
Gen, may with. t Ww 
warped: p bear imesing: Of spaligiose wy. cfy-o% re 
. The. infidel. and--the, profefliag Obriftian, ought to attond Le 


our author's een religious dects, =. . 
oe ‘AS to religions owe: ape i. pring cit oF sige jon, ba 
ofhamaa’ ‘natare, snag we pride, ‘arid fometimes' vee feru- 


putous confciericé,’ re oi fore arith. “Ignoratice finds diffi- 
Gdlties,’ aiid it will’find they every where ; pride! makes’ theti and 


affeets novelty, in ordér to-attain' diftinétion, and fupports’ them to 


fupport the charaéter. '' The feéts whith have afifén from a zeal ‘for 
the’truth’ have’ in’ proportion to their finéerity t beer tolerant; and'it 
js'a’ juft' tribute to the mentory of Luther, that’ when ‘maiftakenly 
lirged ‘to intolerance, he ftedtaitly and feceefsfully oppofed it, ‘and 
the-church of England, Th'the zenith @f Her power, “has followed 
his great ¢ example?’ ) Asoto’the differente of” RAs; ‘Who ‘agree in*ef- 
feritials; if profeffing théemfelves’ Chriftrans,; ‘they perfecute each 
other, they are’ werteidl gtiilty of a breach of the firft Chriftian 
duty to man,’ éharity.: The conduc of their adverfaties is no plea 
for'them.; they ought neither'to pérfecute nor, encourage error, but 
they ought, to prevent and reform. it as. far.a$ they can.’ P. 82. — 


- The French revolution is: placed i in a point of view not 
common in the prefent times. F rom the neglect of tracing it 
to its true ofigin, many proteftant writers have deviated into a 
defencé of popery aad the vileft fuperftition, ‘inftead ‘of mak- 
ing | a true diftinGtion between. the ufe and abufe of religion. 


‘ That revolution is an ufeful leffon to mankind, of ‘the danger 
of, eftablithing an error.—-I cannot. proceed to confider the miftakes 
into which you, have been led, without recurring to that period in 
which a: fhallow policy, ,and_an-unhappy. remiffnefs, to give it the 
gentleft name (I ought to call it a weak and finful furrender of the 


: truth), prepared the fcene of all the fubfequent tragedy your nation ° 


has fince put in action.The period I {peak of is that when, at the 
elofe-of the wars of -the League, your otherwife exetiient mon- 
arch, Henry. IV. became a member.of.the Romifh church. When 
wearied ‘with contention, ‘and threatened with affa fi ination, , he was 
perfuaded to embrace an error. Alas! Sif, he was not alone to 
blaine. ° "The ininitters’ of religion, ‘the poor wreck of the’ mafficre 
of St. Barthiolomiew, haraffed and faint afterthe ftorm, and ‘raifed 
at once into confideration, were cajoled, in the name of peace, in to 
a dételiction of ‘that duty which could alorle have fecured it. "They 
defended their canfe at the conferences, fays Sully, but weakly; or 
not at all. Some days they, were even, difpenfed with entirely, 
while the zeal of their antagonifts em ploy 8 all their effort to’ bring 
the king over to the church of Rom And what was the event ? 


Did they acquire peace ?. Nox Did the king effe@ a reconciliation 
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as'to’ himfelf?: Né.—-Were the advantages of the proteftants eftas 
blifhed? No.—But they eftablifhed popery, as containing no. dane 
gerous error, which is:contraty torthe truth; and having eftablifh. 
ed this, they had no-right to objeét to the revocation of the edig&t | 
of Nantz. | Nor was this all: when the errors of popery ‘were’ ex- 
pofed by the enemies of Chriftianity in general, the nation at large, 
which had-by their error-falfely believed popery to be Chriftianity, — 
miftook the fubverfion of the herefy for the fubverfion..of the gow ‘ 
fpel, amd lofing the held on eternal life, .has, fallen.at once, into, a 
dreadful void, wherein all. the elements of fociety and of religion 
have became a chaos of fury and defolation.. So tremendoufly. 
have the fins of the fathers been vifited on the children to the third 
and fourth generation of thofe whofe dereliction of their God and © 
their religion had all the effect of hatred to both. May God grant 
it‘may reft there, that the errros of the church of Rome may foon 
ceafe for ever, and that no endeavour to reftore; or countenance or 
favour them, may draw a future vengeance down, of which we 
have fo terrible'an example, that God will require the fouls of thofe 
who, by negleét or favour, remain or perfjft in. error, at the hand 
of thofe who are the means or the acceffaries.’ Pp. 238. | 


We advife all who.profefs the Chriftian religion to attend to 
this remark, for, whatever may be their fect, whatever may 
be their opinions, let them be affured that the voluntary adop- 
tion, of.error, and a fubfcription to tenets which they donot 
belicwe, .are highly offenfive in the fight of God, and muft be 
produétive of great evil,to civil fociety, From the remark of 
this writer.on the French revolution, our readers may Jearn hig 
method'of treating his antagonift: throughout he keeps him 
to the point, and reafons fairly with hiny on his objeétions to 
Chriftianity ; and we need not fay that in fuch a conteft, 
where on the one fide is truth, and'on the other are violent 
prejudices, contracted from birth and habir, in the abode of 
tyranny and fuperftition, the proteftant appears to great ad 
vantage. : 





~ _ 


A Trcatife.onthe Police of the Metropolis, containing a Detail 
of the various Cyimes and. Mifdemeanors by which publi¢ 
and private Property and Security are, at prefent, injured and . 

_ andangered : and fuggefiing Remedies for their Prevention, 
The fixth Edition, corrected and confiderably enlarged. By 
P. Colquhoun, LL.D. >. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Maw- 
man. 1800. | bi 
THE firt edition of this valuable publication we very fully 

noticed *; and, as well-wifhers to the domeftic fecurity and 


— 
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Colquhoun’ s Treatife onthe Police of the Metropolis. 9% 
rofperity’of ‘this kingdom, we are‘gratified in pefceiving the 
Settee’ citculation of a ‘treatife’ fo “peculiarly caleulatet te 
promote thofe defirable obje@s. In the prefent edition the au- 
thor has given’ a’ more fyftematic arrangernent to his work, 
and has introduced ‘fome’ new matter on fubjeéts of: political 


economy, collaterally conneéted with police. The impref- 


fion which the original publication may have’ produced on'the 
minds of the community is an interefting topic: it is alluded 
to in the following pafiage of the preface. 1) aOe 


_ © The police ofthe. metropolis, in. every point of view, is a 
fabje& of great importance to, be known. and underftood ; fince 
every innocent and ufeful member of the community has a parti- 
cular intereft in the correét adminiftration of whatever relates to the 
morals of the people, and to the protection of the public againft 
fraud and depredation. . : 

* Under the prefent circumftances of infecurity, with refpe& to 


' property and even life itfelf, this is a fubje&t which cannot fail to 


force itfelf upon the attention of all:—all are equaily concerned in 
the information which this work conveys; the chief part of the de- 
tails in which are entirely novel, not to be found in books, and ne- 
ver laid before the public through the medium of the prefs, pre- 
vious to the firft publication of this Treatife. 

‘ Tt may naturally be imagined, that fuch an accumulation of 

delinquency, fyftematically detailed, and placed in fo prominent a 
peint of view, mult excite a confiderable degree of aftonifiment in 
the minds of thofe readers who have not been familiar with fubjeéts 
of this nature; and hence a defire may be excited to inveftigate 
how far the amazing extent of the depredations upon the public 
here related, can be reconciled to reafon and poffibility. 
_ © Four years have, however, elapfed, fince thefe details have 
been before the public, and they ftill ftand on their original ground, 
without any attempt, which has come to the author’s knowledge, to 
queftion the magnitude or the extent of the evil. On the contrary, 
new fources of fraud and depredation have been brought forward, 
tending greatly to increafe the general mafs of delinquency. 

‘ In revifing the prefent edition, the author felt a {trong impulfe 
to reduce his eftimates ; but after an attentive review of the whole, 
excepting in the inftances of the depredations on commercial pro- 
perty (which have heen greatly diminifted by the eftablifiment of a 
marine police, applicable to that pafticular obje&), he was. unable 
to perceive any ground for materially altering his original calcula- 


tions.’ If fome claffes of theft, robbery, and depredation, have 


been reduced, others have been augmented ; {till leaving the aggre- 
gate nearly as before.’ 

_ We are forry that the exertions of the public to diminifh 
the number of crimes againft fociety, enumerated by the 
worthy magiftrate, fhould-bear fo weak a proportion to the 
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idions i ve. been parle of . 
i mutt hha Fol tet tbeir ri gue | 


When this treatife, was firft publithed,: we 
es ce; in. its) eflimates ‘of, depredation | on er public, a te 
fome, perfons the. athe might feem to have exaggerate 
evils ihe pointed out. ‘This opinion muft have proccie fron 
inattention fo the Baa of: mifchief Ninethecicet) in a, 
quent, pailage of the preface... a ae 


bose phe! etilarg ed ftate of ‘fociety, the vat extent of moving pro- 
perty, and the ‘anexarihed Gah of the‘ tnetropolis, joined to the 
depraved. habits. and Joofe ,condugt of a great ,proportion. of ,the 
lower ce Gens of the people 5 and, above all,. the want.of an appro- 
police,., -applicable to. the objeat of prevention, will, after, a 
careful perofal of thjs work; reconcile the attentive mind to a belief 


of, the actual exiftence of evils which could not otherw ife have been | 


ebehsiawe 


3 guettionably not only. the greateft manufaduring and commercial 
city in the world, but alfo,the general receptacle for the idle and de- 
praved. of almoft every country ;, particularly. from every quarter of 
the dominions of the, crown—where the temptations and refources 
for criminal pleafures—gambling, fraud, and, depredation, ‘almoft 


exceed imagination ; fince, befides being the feat of government, if. 


is the centre of fafhion, amufements,, diffipation, and folly, 
«> * Under, fuch peculiar circum ftances, while immorality, licen- 
tioufnets,,and crimes, are. known. to advance in proportion to, the 
exceflive accumulation. of.wealth, it cannot fail ta be a matter of 
deep regret, that in the psogre five increafe of the latter the means 
of checking the rapid | ftrides of the former have not been fooner 
difcovered and effectually, applied. ere 
‘ It is, however, earneftly, to, be hoped. that it is snot yet too late. 


Patrjots: and philanthropifts who love their country, and glory in its . 


profperity, will rejoice.with.the. author in the. profpeét, that the 
great leading features of.improvement fuggefted and. matured in the 
prefent edition of this work will ultimateiy receive the fanétion, a 
the legiflature. - . 

‘ May.the author be allow ed. to exprefs his conviaion that. ‘he 
former editions of this book.tended, in no fmall degree, to remove 
various mifconceptions. on the fabjeat of police, and, at the fame 
_ time,’ evidently excited in the public mind-a defire,to fee fuch res 


anedies applied as fhould Compridute to the improvement of the mor . 


rals.of the people, and to the removal of the danger and infecurity 
which were univerfally felt to exit 

‘ An impreffion it is to be hoped i is generally felt from the exam, 
ple of the Roman government, when env eloped in riches and luxe 
ury, that national profperity muft be of fhort duration when public 
morals are too long neglected, and no effectual meafures adopted tot 
the purpofe either of checking the alarming growth of depravity, 
ar of B eit the fifing g generation againtt evil exam ples. . 
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' evhclit.is by the general influence of .pood-laws, aidedyby.tHe regux 


latidns of an energetic police, that se bling of tre ber, and 
the undifturbed’ enjoyment of .propertyjaré fecuredy >» to ys at on) 
> #/ The fole obje& of the author-in ypoiriting out the accumulated 
wrongs which have tended. in fo great a degree-to abridge this dis 
berty,) is to pavethe way for the adoption: of :thofe practical-temes 
dies! which he has fu ogefted, in conformity: with the fpintyof the 
law$,:.and ‘the connec of the country, for the putpofe: of; beta 
eo ftate ™ Meath and i roe siritn | “7 meee! a bumart 
life.’ pe * 39 ¢ 
We look. fotware with anxiety to ne peridd whan eps 
lice of this country ‘mail occupy the ferious ‘and Vigorous at- 
tention of its legiflature.” "The wealch; the civilifation, the 
unrivalled political conftitution of Great-Britain, the ‘excelo 
lence of the general {pirit of its Jaws,.toudly demand the pyr 
fuit of an objeGt fo e entially connected: with the. vital princi- 
a of focial ‘intercourfe, that without it all other, iyi ad- 


feat” would be inferior to the Peaee of a ve lant dee. 
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ee. - ae of the Scleét Committee. appointed by. the Houfe of Com 


‘mons, to enguire into the Eftablifiment, of the Courts of Fuftice in 

Weftminfter-hall; the Courts. of Afixes the Civil Law: Courts 3, 
..and the different Jubordinate Offices attached to each Court, with 
the Fees, Buties, Appointments, and4Duration of Intereft- of eack 

Officer belonging to them. Agreeable to the Returns, made dy 
_themfelyes to the Committee, 8vo.. 25, 6d. Clarke and Son, 


THis isa part of a publication which we have already commends 
and to which we cannot too often call the attention -of »the) publics 
In whatever fhape the Reports of the Select Committee ate publifh- 


ed, whether colleétively or feparately, we fhall be happy to find that 


they have an exienfive circulation.» This is the firt ftep towards 
cleanfing the Augean ftable; and much may be done by patience 
and: perfevegance. It is only to be feared that the gentlemen who 
drew up the reports will fleep over their labours, and leave to-others 
the difficult tafk of torreéting the evils, whieh they have very-faith- 
fully,“and with great judgement. pointed out. This report gives an 
account, yet we muit add but a imall account, of our courts of 
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law. Enough, however, is faid to fhow the neceffity .of a tore 
ftri& inquiry. Nothing, indeed, calls more loudly for reform than’ 
the falary of different officers. A judge, an office which onght to, 


be of the greateft refpeétability, receives lefs than fome elerks.. We 
may add, that in many cafes the amount of fees, are not, and cannot 


be, afcertained; Ifa reform fhould ever take place in this depart~ 
ment, we may be permitted to hope that the patronage of certain - 
perfons may be changed ; and thus that no appearance of profit to 
a judge from a prifoner may affect the bandage on the eyes of jufs; 
tice. A fimple principle pervades the reform in this and every 
other branch on which the committee has reported. . “Fhe-country 
does not refufe ample rewards to thofe who: do the duties of any, 
office ; but every farthing lavifhed on finecures is a caufe of Pres, 


portionable difgutt. 


The Story of an injured Gentleman, in a sere fi ‘om Fohn Bull tow 
Pei fen in the North, 8vo. C. Chapple. 


 Treland fs reprefented as a moft re proftitute, whom Joha 
Ball, though he is already married, determines, without any fear of 
the Old Bailey before his eyes, to take as his fecond wife. The 
ftory has no attraction for a reader of tafte. 


RELIGION. 


Curfory Remarks on a Work. entitled Apeleutherus ; or, an Effort te 
attain Intelle@ual Freedom: in a Letter to a Friend, 8vo, Cons 
der. 1800. 


Apeleutherus deferved the caftigation which, in this pamphlet, 
he has received. Both writers indulge in the fame ftyle of writing, 
and do not aim at the greateft degree of accuracy in their reafon- , 
ings. If. the one too highly values the philofophers of the ancient 
world, the other detraéts from their merits. In fpeaking of the an- 
cients, he quotes their vices only, and feems not-to recolleét, that 
the verfatility and levity of Erafmus, the meannefs of Bacon, the 
intolerance, bigotry, arrogance, and defpondency, of Johnfon, if 
we confider their fuperior advantages from the light of Revelation, | 
bring them nearly to a level with the fages of antiquity. Eyen 
Newton-and Locke, whom, in this illuftrious hott, he brings for- 
ward with great appearance of refpeét to their names, maintained 
opinions of the Chriftian religion, which, from various parts of 
their works, muft in his eftimation place them in, or very near to,’ 
the clafs of the infidels. Chriftianity does not require fuch a com- 
parifon; and the beft under this difpenfation will be the firft to | 
make allowances for the defeéts of others, and the laft to claim any 
thing on their own merits. At the crofs of Chrift all thefe diftine=’ 
tions vanith ; and in the glory of the Redeemer’s charagter the exm 


cellence of bis: religion is manifett, 
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 Apeleutherirs, our. readers will recolle& {or.more probably they 
bk forgotten: it); would abolith: public worfhip and. the priefthved ; 
and; clearing the Ghriftian religion from every mark: ofdivine. cha- 
raéter, reduce it toa mere fyftemiof dry morality.’ His antagonift 
follows him clofely, and expofes the. weaknefs of his arguriénts, 
a ten, with great, ‘ingenyity. , The: contempt. in which: he :bolds 
leutherus and others is exprefled,in rather,4oo {trong language » 
andthe author would, have.employed himfelf to’ greater advantage 
if, as, Apeleutherus dwells:canftantly on the alules of various in+ 
ftitutions, he had drawn a line between, their ufes and abufes ; and): 
in candidly allowing the validity of fome of the, objections,. bad 


oe out the means. of reétifying them, with the facility of ren- 


ering the inftitution, still more favourable to its original, pure 


Pte any one has really been fhaken, which we can hardly believe 
to have been. the cafe, by the infinuations of Apeleutherus, he 
will, we ate perfuadéed, either find in this work a remedy to his 
doubts ; ; or, by balancing the weight of the refpective affertions on 
each fide, ‘be enabled to’ purfue his Chriftian courfe without inter= 
ruption, ‘The zeal’ of the writer, though itis not fufficiently tem- 
pered with charity, we'admire; and our readers muft receive a 
very favourable impreffion of the work’from a fimile which does 


him great honour, ' 


* A near friend of mine when at i a a few years fince, \ was 
often prompted by curiofity to wander among the f{plendid ruins of. 
that once famous city. One morning, in climbing over the Cn 
lifeurn, he fat himfelf down, for a few moments, on the higheft 
archway, to contemplate the fcene before him ; when he could not 
help'lamenting, to his attendant, the ravages which had been com- 
mitted on that magnificent building. Alas,” returned the many 
with looks of expreffive fenfibility, “ the Vandals, who could not 
difcern its beauty, at firft greatly defaced it: fince then, it has been 
cruelly ufed by various popes and princes, who have, at different 
times, robbed it, to build or to embellith their palaces; and lailly, 
its materials have been more than once employed in repairing the 
walls of the city; walls, whofe feeblenefs ferves only more to di-. 
fplay the weaknefs of the place ; and yet, Sir,’? he cried with rap- 
ture, “ the mighty fabric ftands, majeftic atid, firm.” Apply’this 
fimile to Chriftianity. This alfo has been, by Gothic and barba- 


‘Yous hands, oftentimes defaced ; by its falfe friends it has been not 


watrequcutly applied to unworthy purpofes ; and yet, my friend, ‘it 


ands ! 


_ <t There is one point, however, wherein my fimile glorioufly fails. 


The Collifeum is, at beft, but a fplendid ruin! Not fo with Chrif- 
tianity ; 4 for that building will furvive the ruins even of time ite 


.-. te : P, 43. 
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A Sermancpreached:inthe Pas ifh Church of. Carey in: Suffolk, sat the: 
: sdgiotarion othaQilloars tothe Dfiditary ary fiction of rhar Ploy | 
~s6 Ufednefdayy Fane 26; 1799.\ By Cs Hayward, Vickr of Haw 
Simerdilly, Siiffolk, Bae 135 ' Robinfonsy 6.03% soubor. ast ee 
vo Dhat, for 4 confiderable tite before? and atifermily fincel the: 
Frengh revolution, \ infidelity ‘has; by meatd ‘of Frebel writers‘and 
Frenchy principles, been'gainitig growhd in this Coutitry,’ with gre 
and rapid-ftrides,: isa feet: whichis: har rdly“denied “by ‘by any, “except 
thofe who exult in the truth-of it/and only wait fot 4 ipet tet 
nity’ of avowing their-exuiltarion” "prrg.® Te ate 


“We ‘Yte -aiong thie Who deny that i ihe ‘has ‘een gaint 
ndid this’ ‘edtintry and‘ we Jament tinat many, r preachers can 

rile e themtfelVes” “ uch unwarranted affertions, or, in CO 
quence, of their delufions, in fuch aia fengnaee. as the ce 
lowing: ° ie a 

4 ing “forbid. that, pilin opinions “of any hind fhould, ever, 

be. propagated by the , {ward ;, but, fooner than, the lorious, | 

na “of aR Gofpel fhall;even totter in, our, land—fooner than,the, 
ey of foreign illuminati, aided by thé phrenzy. of)a mifguided, 
multitude, fhall play againft it—-let every..man, in the Ji 
of 0 our, Saviour’ s words, ¢ who has no {word fell, his)e coat.and “buy: 
one; and let us confi lor} it as an honourable diftingtion, if. we pei 
allowed to be the. loweft agents in the fulfilment of the 
promife” ‘of éur Lord fespeghing his’ Gofpel—* the gates of f hell 
flrall not Prevail againgt ite? PTF. 


“We advife this preacher | td purchafe the. armour  deferibed by Ste, 
Paul; and, witli the {word of the fpirit, he will do more exeéytion 
ois the thinds of the wicked than he can. pofibly rane to, eek 
with a carnal fivord at thé head of, his. volunteers... 


On the Meafure and the Manner of Diftr ibaringiaowt Ser mon poekchiit 

, at St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, on Taefday, September 4, 1798, 

» before! the Governors fu the General Ho pital.’ By Edward var 
~BaeDi Sc. Sve. | Rivingtons. 

* This difcourfe contains nang excellent veahiites on the dip stat 

of wealth. It is written with greater clearnef$ than-is ufual ‘fn ‘the’ 
compolition of this writer; and we are happy inthe oppottinity. , 

afferded us: of recommending it to the particular attention’ of the. 

liberal ‘and ‘the ferious reader.’ “The paffige relative to the expec= 

tations “of the rich and poor, arifing out of the inequality of wealth, * 
aid the-tempers formed by it, is a firfficient {pecimer of. the found. 
difcrimination which diftinguiflies the difcourfe.. 


*s That this intention of Providence, in the unequal diftribution: 
of property, is not fulfilled in fo great a degree as might reafonably,, 
bé expécted, arifes, in part, from the want of preparation in both 
rich and poor to make due allowance for each other’s failures. It 
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f istoo ufual with us to'dematid'a perfeét-difcharge of duty in others, 


while we attain to but an ‘imperfe&t one in ourfelves. Since it is 
fearcely to be hoped that the appropriate duty of either party will, 
at all times, be obferved with equal exa¢ctnefs, both fhould be’ pre- 
pared to make that allowance for which both, by turns, will-have 


— odeafion.  Generofity isthe acknowledged duty of the rich; the 


or) therefore, are too apt to imagine,.that a rich man, if in any 
‘inftance he be deficient in generofity, has’ no claim on their grati- 
hides how “Much foever,’on the’ whole, they may have been the 
objets of his bounty; and it is well if they think he has fulfilled 
his*duty in this refpeét while he has any thing left to beftow. 
Gratitude, «on the‘ other hand, is the duty of the poor; the rich, 
therefore, are too apt to think that a poor man is feldom. fo thank- 
ful as he ought to be; and, if any fentiment fhould appear which 
is inconfiftent with their ideas of bis obligations, he is quickly re« 
garded as unworthy of their bounty. Neither party feems fuffi- 
ciently to confider the-difference between conceiving ‘the idea ‘of 
adaty and actually difcharging i it. There may be difficulties in 
the difcharge for which it is not eafy to make juft allowarice :' the 
rich man has perpetual ftruggles, felt only by himfelf, between the 
feinfe of his obligation to perform his duty by relieving the indi- 
gent, and the defire to be diftinguifhed in his clafs by the increafe 
of his poffeffions; and the poor man has fears, ‘of which the tich 
¢an have no adequate idea, left, while he “is acknowledging the 
bounty of his benefa@tor, be may confefs a dependence ‘on ‘an- 
‘other, which will degrade him from the charaéter of a man, 
‘Though the fuggeftions of vanity or pride; in oppofition to’ our 
duty, ought to be overcome, the overcoming of them may be no 
eafy tafk ; and it would be a-feverity of judgment, which the con- 
duc of but few can bear, to confider the want of fuccefs in parti- 
‘cular inftances as decifive of the whole character.” P, 23. | 


An Attempt to exhibit the Meaning and Conneffion of Romans,’ th 


Chapter, 12th and following Verfes ; particularly flowing how 
they apply to the certain Salvation of all Infants. 8vo. 15. 
Faulder. 1800. 


This is a very praife- i attempt to explain a paflage in the 
epiftles. of St. Paul which has exercifed the pen of the ableft writ- 


ers. Taylor, Edwards,- and Chauncy,. have each their merits; » 


but they are too erudite; and the author, before us, with a juft 


--wiew of their defeéts, endeavours to find out a confiftent meaning 


to:the apoftle’s words, from a clofe examination of them and the 
context, without indulging himfelf in the latitude of metaphyfical 
inquiry. His ideas may be feen fram the following fummary, with 
which he concludes his comment :— 


‘ From thefe defervedly renowned verfes of this great apoftle, 
we learn the important faéts, that death is the confequence of 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXX. September, 1800. H > 
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Adam’s fin univerfally, and‘that both fin and death came by. bins 3 
that the ‘deliverance. from_this death came by Chrift ; that,the fe, 
cond .death is the punifhment of individual | yanfgreffions; that 
reigning in life will be the’exclufive privilege.of thofe who receive 
abundance of grace, and the gift of .righteoufnefs;. and that, 

only fhail reign in-lifé by one, abe Chiitt, and -by his obedience 
bemmade righteous., “Thus,. by retaining a regular. connexion,.and 
marking the gradations, which. are prelerved; on each refpective — 
Gibjed,” there will be::nonetd to call-in,-the. aid: of. metaphyfical 
fubtieties to explain thefe: momentous fubjefts of pure! revelation; 
and we may ‘fafely challenge philofophy. to frame a theory -fo;fatis 
factory with the ae tate, a span 2! as scsi? of. a 
— Pe 8y 16 q add 


* Some difficulties fill adhere. to the expli nation ; ops hes, @ | 
myriads. be faid. to be. delivered from dea bya Saviour, Af 
Stead..of deliverance, in, the common, agceptation, of the word, t te 
act. of),our Saviour, fhould be the means only. of fubjeécting ioue to 
punifbment, mortification, and dea FTF a, man. have under 
the punitamentof, the law, and have. to. all appearance loft his 
_at the gailows,the prince who fhould toa je loy the yt 
of reftoring him to life would hardly be a to, “deliver him 
death, if, on.the recovery of his fenfes, he were once more wi 
to, prepare for execution, and the fentence fhould be inflicted a 
_at.the, moment when the defire of life was renewed. The. ftate a 
infants dying foon after aheir birth is indeed made, by our ‘aut 


\ 


to. be. preferable to,that.of adults at their death ; for, of the fore 


mer, all. will be faved; of. the latrer, a part only will, £0, 
bleffiings of futurity. “But, allow ing J this to. ibe: a true view Of, 4H 
fubject, we can by. no, means fee that the falvation of all infants 
is perhaps the molt folid reafon in {upport of the practice of human 
_baptifm ;” for the writer evidently refers the benefits of the bap- 
‘tifmal a& to the,parents, not to thé Children, and converts the"or- 
" dinance into a mere declaration of faith. According to the author, 
the infant will be equally faved, whether he’is baptifed or nor; and 
a parent, who is a ferious Chriftian, may fee no neceflity” for de- 
clating his faith at the nioment that ‘all his’ parental eares.aré'em- 
" ployed to preferve the life of his child. The reflection drasin by 
the writer, if not firiétly juft in the feafe in which he dppliesat, 
deferves attention, Ifvall infants will be ‘faved, how'great sought 
to be the care ‘of parents over their children to bring them: uppte- 
ligionfly, that the-lofs of that blefling may not be attributed to the 
negligence'of early youth, But this may be applied to :parents 
without ‘confidering the ftate of infants ; and the fame’ appealmay 


be made-to them, that the final overthrow of their children. may 


not be attributed to their inattention, 
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| Fwo Sermons preached before the Uninerfty of Orford, Feb. 19,1799, 
Ae Attempt..to explainy by, recent Events, Five of the Sever 
| Fials mentioned in the Revelation; and.an Anqniry into. the Seripr 
tural Signification of the Word Bara. By G8. Fater, ‘A.M. 
RL Bap. as. Gade? Rivipgtonss 7" YS 
‘ The interpretations of t r phi Is are founded upon the writings 
of Mede, the two. Newtons, and Warburton. The feventh trum- 
| (pet is, fuppofed to have already founded, and the third wae to have 
commenced, “ Ehe phials-of God’s wrath gre'even now pouritg 
‘upon the earth.” The noifome and grievous fore'is, the_* terrible 
‘mental diforder-which iffued:from the infernal cave of Voltaire and 
his affociates.” ‘The phial changing the fea into blood: denotes the 
horrible fcenes that have taken place in-France in confequence of 
the revolution, which are confidered by the preacher as a juft re- 
‘tribution-on that unhappy nation for its day of St. Bartholomew, 
and thé reVocation of the edi@ of ‘Nantz ; for its innumerable 
murders of the martyrs, and the divifior of their fpoit betweeii*thie 
French ‘monarch and the Romian pontif. The phial on the rivers 
and fountains is the mifery of ‘the inferior republics. The fcorch- 
dog by the fun is the-evils occafioned by France to the neighbour- 
ing nations, -The pbial onthe feal- of the beaft overthrows the 
‘papal power. ‘Fhe fiath phial probably portends the deftruction of 
the Turkith empire; and the laft judgement is now very near. We 
have given this fummary of the difcourfe, as every interpretation of 
the prophefies, founded on reading, reflection, and a fpirit of piety, 
deferves confideration, . With. regard to the near approach of the 
day of judgement, we canpot agree with this ‘author: for, if his 
interpretations of the phials be right, much remains to be done 
before that event can be expected. © Jakls 2 oe sabe 
. The Ingniry into the meaning of the word S$") has’ for its 
great os the. overthraw_of the notion of the eternity of mats 
ter. edo not fee any gfeat reafon to apprehend that fuch a 
notion is likely to be fupported by many in the prefent ftate of the 
philofophical of Chriftian’ world; nor ate we'inclinéd to believe 
thatthe original fignification of the Hebrew word is, “ to ‘bring 
fomething into exiftence out of’ nothing.” The proof of *this 
‘meaning is derived from the interhal evidence, on an examination 
‘of the context, of the opifiion of the Jéws, and’ the ‘authority: of- 
the verfions. The two laft references ‘will not décide the queftion ; 
for, though it:be univerfally allowed by both Jews and Chriftians 
that the exiftence of the world proceeded’ from an immediate a& of 
‘God, it. does not follow that the word N72, in itflf, conveys 
that {pecific information. We, however, are of opinion, that the 
firft verfe of Genefis is fufficiently full to this point ; for its mean- 
ing is, that the firft thing which God made was the world; or, in 
‘the Hebrew phrafe, the heavens and the earth; without reference 
 -fo the peculiar modifications which took place_in each iv confe- 
quence of future acts of divine power, . ‘The words YY NVQ, 
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which are in themfelves very fimple: and clear, are fuppofed to'dee 
tive light from their interpretation in ‘the ‘Targum of Oukelony ; 


YO II, and this ftrange explanation ‘is given of them :— 


spotpa will, indeed, bear another interpretation ; in the pree 
exifting oné, that is, the eternal Logos, the almighty Word of 
God; which neverthelefs e qually proves the univerfe to have been” 
cr ated by an all-wife and sll powerful Being. The application. nf 
the term Pre-exifting fo any perfon or any thing i is only intelligib 
“as.it has a reference to fome other object. If matter were eternal as 
well as God, God could no more be called, pre- -exifting, ‘with te 
gard to matter, ‘than matter could’ With regard to God, both Being 
equally eternal; but if God did id exift ‘Before matter, then _thatter 


__Sannot be me 2 | & P. 68. 


_ We feel no difficulty. i in the paflage nv 3 nw Raa: ; thongiae 
‘we highly approye the author’s attempts, and are, much Piet 
with his.attention to Seripture in both difcourfes, a4 afi 


‘A Finditation of the Calviniftic Doétrinés of Human Depravithy 
the: Atonement, Divine Influences, Se. vin a Series of Letters tothe 
“Rev. F. Belfham; oecaftoned by hiss Review of Mr. Mer dape 


el reatife : :” with an Appendix, addreffed toi the Author of “ 


ters on’ Hereditary Depravity.” “By Thomas Williams, Phe 


of the ‘Age of Infidelity, Ge. Buei4s.” Boards. Chape 


man. 
“A defence of Calvinifm, we are Shapes to fay, caniiot ‘be ver) 


- ipterefting in the prefent times ; and we hope that the period is not 


far. diftant when the word itfelf fhall be confidered as obfolete, and 
no Chriftian doérine” will «go onder the name. of an uninfpir 
writer. Inthis work Calyinifm is oppofed to ah i/m for whicht 
author cannot find an appropriate term,’ though he, with juftice, if 
not with kindnefs, excludes his antagonift from the corps of Sock. 


nlans. 


. of The name Sicinian: you difavow ; and Socinus would have dif 


avowed you as a heretic or an infidel, and probably have imimurtd 


-you in a prifon,  As‘to the name Unitarian, 1 am unwilling eh 


clufively to allow it, becaufe we believe in no more Gods than 
‘youdo; yet, for diftin@ion’ s fake, I muft be content to adopt this 
asa oageler term for your non-de/cript denomination.’ Py 12. 


~ The writer, perhaps, was not aware, that, in attacking Socinus 
for intolerance, he muft bring to the recolle@ion of his readers the — 
bafe and inhuman condiré of the great Calvin, as he is called, It, 
is true that Socinus would mot have allowed the tenets now holden 
by many who call themfelves Unitarians ; and we, who are neither 
Calvinifts nor Socinians, are glad to fee a writer make the juft di- 
Atin&tions between the real Socinians and modern Unitarians. Out 
author is alfo to be commended for difallowing the exclufive appli- | 


cation of the term Unitarian to any one fect of Chriftians ; for, | 
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‘however Chirittians may differ from each,other in the objeé&s of 
worthip, the unity of the Godhead is univerfally acknowledged. 
The depravity of human nature, the prefent ftate of human _na- 


_ ture, the quantum of moral evil, Satan, and a future punifhment, 


the atonement, interceflion of Chrift, divine influences, and €XxPee 


' rimental religion, are the chief fubjeats of thefe Letters, in which 
_ little is faid either new or important. The grand queftion of the 


depravity of human nature is decided upon Calvin's plan: but when 
the world exhibits fo many inftances of human wickednefs, and 
the Scriptures exprefsly point out to us only one method of cleanfing 


ourfelves from fin, namely, by the blood of Chrift, it would be of 


eater benefit to us to have recourfe to this efficacious remedy than 
to lofe ourfelves in difputations on the way by which we became 
fervants of fin. At amy rate, if we muft wander in the fields of 
controverfy, we fhould be happy to fee the great principle of the 
Chriitian religion, fo affeftingly defcribed by the Apoftle, prevailing 
over thefe erudite difquifitions. Let faith lead tolove; for, with- 
out it, the triumph is incomplete; and, inftead of boafting as the 


-difciples of Calvin, let us embrace each other in love as Chriftians. 


| Dearnefs occafioned by Scarcity, not Monopoly ; and the Duties of 
Men arifing out of the Circumfances of providential Vifttation re- . 


commended in a Sermon, delivered in a Parifh Church in the Coun- 
ty of Northampton, on Wednefday, March 12, 1800, being the 
Day appointed for a general Fah. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix, containing Hints of practical Expédients for alleviating 
the Calamity, and in general improving the Condition, of the Poor: 
together with a Table of the Average-Price of Wheat in each 
Year, from 1795 to 1798 inclufive. Bvo. 15. Od, Gurney. 


After fome judicious obfervations on the prefent fearcity, the 
folly of rioting on the part of the poor, and the duty of the rich 
to ufe with moderation the neceffaries of life, are in a proper man- 
ner brought forward to the attention of both parties. The dedica- 
tion of the fermon does honour to the writer; and humane minds 
will be induced by it, we hope, to entertain Chriftian ideas of the 
laples of human nature, and the energy of penitence, 


LA W. 


The whole Proceedings upon ay Information exhibited ex Offeis by the 
King’s Attorney-General, againft the Right Hon, Sackville Earl of 
Ti aban Robert Fergufon, E/g. and others, for a Riot and other 

— Mifdemeanours ; Tried at the Bar of the Court of King’s Bench, 
April 25, 1799. Taken in Short-Hand by William Ram/ay— 
The Evidence compared with the Notes of two other Short-Hand 
Writers, Towhich are added, fome Ob/fervations, by Robert Fer- 

gufon, on his awn Cafe, and on the Points of Law arifing upon the In- 
Sormation, 800, 55. Boards, Ogle. 


With the cafe of Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergufon the public are 
H 3 
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well acquainted. The purport of the prefent publication is vindl 
catory, but it has the merit of giving a very full and impartial ftates 
ment of the trial. The comments.of Mr. Fergufon on the law of 
. this cafe are certainly ingenious ; but, if they poffefs intrinfic weight, | 
: why were the objections not inlifted on at the trial, on the informs 
tion, or in arreft of judgement } ? 





: Report of a Cafe recently argued and distention é in His Majeh, 
| Court of King’s Bench, on the Validity of a Sentence of Condemuay 
; tion by an Enemy's Conful in a neutral Port, and the Right of the 
_ - Owner of the Ship to call upon the Underwriters, to reimburfe him 
; the Money paid for the Purchafe of the Ship at a Sale by Audti 

under fuch Sentence. With an Appendix, containing the French 

Laws now in Force relative to Maritime Prizes, 9c. and. the 

Danif Ordinance, of the 20th of April, 1796, impofing a Duty om 

Foreign Ships. By Nathaniel Atchefon, F.A.S8. Solicitor. 800, 
6s. fewed, Butterworth. 1800. ig 


The importance of the caufe, the proceedings in which are dé. 
failed in this publication, is indifputable, and we perfectly coincids 
with Mr. Atchefon in the prefatory remarks to his report. | 


_. *Itisa fubje& of regret, that the principles of the law of nations, 
as the apply to maritime captures, have not hitherto, by the confent 
of the European powers, been embodied into a fyftem of jurifpru- 
dence, pofleffing fufficient arrangement and authority to elucidate the 
grounds, and to reconcile the frequent difcordancy of the decifions 
of their various prize tribunals. 

¢ The want of fuch a code has been peculiarly felt in the courh 
of the prefent war. The nation with which Great Britain is now 
engaged in hoftilities, though diftinguifhed by many luminous we 
ers, and by a feries of excellent poli itive regulations on the fubj 
of marine jurifprudence, has burft through the reftraints of its own 
accumulated wifdom, and has defpifed the moft valuable foreign au 
thorities, in language dictated by infolent rapacity, 

¢ Other ftates, unwilling to take a part in the conteft in which 
the principal powers ‘of Europe have engaged, are feduloufly em> 
ployed in turning it to their own advantage ; nor mutt it excite fur 
prife, when confiderations of commercial and lucrative ad vantage 

" feem to have predominated over the regards which political fecurity 
appeared ‘to require, that the fhield of neutrality may, in fome ie, 
ftances, have been ufed to proteét or cover tranfactions not a 
compatible with the honour er the law of nations, Whether thel 
remarks be in any refpeét applicable to the faéts difclofed in the 
following cafe, the editor does not prefume to offer an opinion : that 

- this cafe is no fefs accurately than fully reported, he'can, howeveh, 
with confidence affert; and he hopes that this circumftance, wilh 
the illuftrative feleétions in the notes and the appendix, will toge 
ther render this publication in fome degree ufeful, as it certainly ” 
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sin a high degree interefling to the legal and commercial part of the 


commiitity.”. P, vs 

_ From the report itfelf we would willingly extra& fome paflages s 
but our lintits permit us only to obferve, that Mr. Atchefon is eniti- 
tled to the thanks‘of the public for the fullnefs with which he has 
ftated the arguments‘ of the judges and'coiticil in the caufe, and for 
the pertinency of his fele€&tions from thé Frénch marine ordinances, 
and the writings of learned jurifts on that part of the law of nations. 


_ © The profits arifing from the fale of this publication will be ap- 

plied to the’ fund of the Society for bettering the Condition of the 

Poor.’ . 
: M E DIC IN E.. 

Ods/fervations on Vaccination, or the inoculated Cow-Pox. By Richard 

- Dunning, Surgeon, P. iymouth- Dock. Seo. 25. 6d. Black and 

Parry. 

Since we laft adverted to the fubject of the cow-pox, very rapid 
advances have been made in af inquiry into its nature and effects. 
The refult has been pretty uniformly in favour of the opinion of 
thofe who introduced it; and we claim fome little merit from our 
hefitation and objections, fince we know that they have direéted the 
obfervers in their views and experiments, which have contributed 
to remove the difficulties we offered. Yet we think it by no means 
clear, that the cow-pox is a complete prefervative againft the {mall- 
pox, though it is fo in a much greater degree than we fuppofed.— 
We are not certain, for it is not yet proved, that it is never a puf- 
tular difeafe. It is certainly not a violent diforder, neither dangerous 


“in infancy nor during pregnancy, and certainly not communicable 


by effluvia. Mr. Dunning is warm in his commendation of this 
new inoculdtion, and eagerly fees in it not only the extinction of the 
{mall-pox, but of fcrofula, and, perhaps, of confumption, fince, in 
one of two cafes, {crofulous  {wellings, and a hettic tendency 
feémed to be checked after vaccine ineculation. Such eager, injudi- 
cious praife muft however weaken the beft caufe. It is a curious 
fancy that chicken aad fwine-pox were originally difeafes of thefe 
animals refpectively, and it is apparently fypported by the chicken 
in Bengal being fubjeét to an eruption, as the {wine are w this 
country. The fwine-pox is only the chicken-pox, with a. fuller 
puttule, denominated from its refemblance to the little {wellings of 
the conelobate glands in fwine. This latter is, therefore, merely a di- 
niiniutive term, and we may as well look for the heart ofa chicken ia 
a coward, becaufe, from a metaphor, he is fo denominated, The 
hint that the variotous affection may be a compound, and that 
the vaccine difeafe, united with fome other virus, may have afforded 
the more attive affeétion of variola, deferves fome attention, as a 
point of {peculation which cannot (and, perhaps, fhould not) be 
fubjected to the teft of experiment. On the whole, this is the per- 
formance of an ingenious, though an eager young man, and dogs 
Hot add greatly to our knowledge of this Libje&. 
H4 
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The Seaman's Medical Advocate : or, an Attempt to. frew that Five 

eS houjand. Seamen.are annualiy, during War, loft to the Britif Na- 
tion, in the Wef-India Merchants’ Service, and on-board Ships of 

War on the Weft-India Station, through the Yellow Fever, and 

._ other Difeafes ard Meaus, from Caufes which, it is conceived, are 

chiefly to be obviated, and unconnected with the Misfortunes of War. - 
or Dangers of the Seas.  Llufrated by Cafes and Fa@s, By Ely 
liot rthy, Surgeon in the African and We ef-India Marcher Sere 
vice. Bue, 5. Boards. Richardfon, 


Mr. Arthy, with great humanity and good fenfe,explains the caufes > 
of no inconfiderable lofs of meri:ini ody marine fervice from the yel- 
low fever, and the want of furgeons im the Weft-lndia thips ; ; 
amounting, as is fuppofed, to five thoufand annually. The pro- 
pofed remedy will fufficiently point out what he confiders as the 
caufes of the mortality. , 


* The reader will, I dare fay, anticipate me in the means I have 
to propofe, for the accomplifhment of the above moft defirable pur- 
pofes, namely, regulating their wages and preventing them from de- 
fertion ; abolifhing the imprefs fervice in the Wett-Indies, or elfe, 
preventing feamen from leaving their fhips, and going on-fhore, in 
the Weft=Indies, to avoid being imprefled ; keeping them as much 
as can be on-board their fhips, and when they muft of neceffity go 
on-fhore, on their fhip’s duty or otherwife, fheltering them, as much 
as practicable, from the night air and inclemencies of the weather; 
alfo, allowing them a proper place to fleep in on-board ; and provid- 
ing them, in the {fpeedieft manner, the beft medical and furgieal af- 
filtance, as well as requifite attendance, when they are fick and have 
received accidents.’ P. 154. 


The author fhould have known that more than one fpecies of . 
chincona gtows in the Weft-India iflands, and thatthe bark of the 
mahogany-tree is almoft equal in efficacy. 


Reports of a Series of Inoculations for the Variole Vaccine, or Cow™ 
Pox ; with Remarks and Obfervations on this Difeafe, confidered 
asa Subftitute for the Small-Pox. ‘By William We oodville, M. D. 
Eo'c. Bvi0. 35. 6d. fewed. Phillips and Son. 


We now proceed to the work of a more candid, difpaffionate au- 
thor, who has examined the fubjeét experimentally with care, and 
reported his obfervations with apparent fidelity. Two hundred 
cafes are diftin@ly. mentioned, and the refult of three hundred others 
added. The conclufion is, that the vaccine-pox is a much milder 
_ difeafe than variola, but not without danger. Dr. Woodville found 
it to be a puftular diforder, and this muft weaken fome of Mr. Dun= 
ning’s itrongeft arguments againft the facts recorded of {mall-pox oc+ 
curring after a perfon had experienced the cow-pox, Dr. Wood- 
ville alfo found it a dangerous complaint, and thinks that one child 
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out of five hundred inoculated died of it, though the death of this 
child is not, in our opinion, fairly imputable to the cow-pox,> Se- 
veral were, however, férioufly ill)’ When the difeafe has been vio- 
lently puftular, it feems to ‘have been communicated by effluvia; but 
our author thinks, that, by a proper choite of matter, the number of 
puftules may be in a great degree 'dimitithed, and will be very eafy: 
to feparate a patient, who has many puftules, from thofe whom he 
tay’ be likely to infect. We fhall tranferibe Dr. Woodville’s ac- 
count of the comparative effects of the {mall-pox and cow-pox on 
the human body. , 


' € The vaccine difeafe, as it has lately been called, affords a ftyiking 
¢xamplé, and perhaps the only one yet difcovered, of a diforder 
which can be transferred from brute animals to man, and carried 
back again from. him to the brute. A remarkable inftance of this 
is related at page 62, which fhows, that the matter of the cow-pox, 
as reproduced by inoculation in the human animal, and inferted into 
the teat of a cow, produced the difeafe. Similar attempts were alfo 
made with variolous matter, which had no effeé&t; hence in this re- 
fpe& thefe two morbid poifons appear to differ. The cow-pox alfo 
differs from the {fmall-pox in a€ting upon the conftitutions of thofe 
who have undergone the'latter difeafe, as was fully exemplified in 
the cafe of Frances Jewel. However, I am difpofed to think, that 
the ndatter of the cow-pox is not fo capable of affecting perfons, 
who’ have had the fmall-pox, as has been reprefented.~ I made fe- 
veral trials to inoculate this difeafe in patients at the hofpital, who 
were recovering from a full eruption of the natural fmall-pox, but 


‘in no inftance did any tumour appear on thearm; neither does the 
. infertion of the variolous matter, in fuch cafes, excite the leaft in- 


flammation in the fkin. It is probable, therefore, that the matter of 
the cow-pox, like that of the fmall-pox, does not manifeft any lo 
cal ation upon perfons who have lately undergoue the variolous 
difeafe. If a perfon has cafually received the infection of the fmall- 
pox, and be inoculated with variolous matter three or four days) be- 
fore the eruptive fymptoms fupervene, the inoculated part does not 
tumify, as in other cafes, but becomes a fimple puftule; on thecons 
trary, if a perfon has been inoculated, and the progrefs of the inocu 
lation be fo far advanced that the patient is within one day of the ap-~ 
proach of the eruptive fever, and be then inoculated a fecond time, 


‘ the tumour produced, from’ the fecond inoculation, will become 


nearly as extenfive as the firft, and be in a ftate of fuppuration a few 
hours after the fever comiménces. Hence it appears, that the procefs 
Of variolation in the natural and in the inoculated {mall-pox is: dif- 
ferent. The cow-pox, in every cafe with which we are acquainted, 
has been introduced into the human conftitution through the medium 
of external local inflammation, and is therefore to be confidered as an 
jnoculated difeafe : the virus of it feems alfo to affect a fimilar mode of 
action, and to be governed by the fame laws as that of the fmall- 
pox. “Thus, if a perfon be alternately inoculated with variolous 
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matter, and with that-of the cow-pox every day till fever is excited, 
ail the inoculations makea progrefs ; and, as foon as the whole fyftem 
becomes difordered, they appear to’be all equally advanced in matu- 
ration. . However, the local tumour excited from the inoculation of 
‘cow-pox is commonly of a different appearance from that which is, 
the confequence of inoculation with variolous matter; for if the. 
co inoculation be performed by a fimple punéture, the confequent tu-, - 
mous, in the proportion of three times ont of four, or. more, affumes. 
a form completely circular, and it continues circum{cribed, with its, 
. edges elevated, and well defined, and its furface flat throughout every. 
fiage of the.difeafe;, while that which is produced from variolous 
| matter, either preferves a puftular form, or {preads along the kin, 
and becomes angulated and irregular, or disfigured by numerous vee 
ficulz. | 
¢ Another diftinétion, ftill more general and decifive; is to be 
: drawn from the contents of the cow-pox tumour; for the fluid it © 
forms, unlefs from fome accidental circumftance, very rarely be- . 
comes puriform, and the {cab which fucceeds is of a harder texture, 
exhibits a {moother furface, and differs in its colour from that which ~ 
is formed by. the concretion of pus. All the appearances here de- 
{cribed, however, do not conftantly attend the difeafe, but are fome- 
times fo much changed, they can in no refpect be diftinguifhed from 
thofe which arife from the inoculation of the fmall-pox. When the 
difeafe thus deviates from its ufual appearance at the inoculated part, 
its effe€ts upon the conftitution have commonly, though noi al- 
ways, been felt more feverely than where the tumour was diftin@ly 


sharacterifed.’ P. 143. : 


PO -E..T, R; X, 


Saint Paul at Athens, a Seatonian Prize-Poem. By William Bol- 
land, M.A. Sc. 4f0. 15, Rivingtons. 1800, 


To this publication we have nothing to objeét but its, brevity. 
It is. animated by the true poetic fpirit, and is at the fame time: 
chaftely correct. Happily for the.author, he-is not infeéted by 
the falfe tafte of the times, which betrays fo many of our poets 
into the turgid when they aim at the fublime, and into carelefinefs 
when they condefcend to the familiar. His verfification flows 
fmoothly, and his paufes are happily varied; his topics are aptly 
chofen, and his ornaments are appropriate. Upon the whole, we 
hefitate not to pronounce that this fpecimen of the powers of Mr, 
Bolland’s early genius will juftly excite in the lovers of genuine po- 
etry-a high expectation of his future accomplifhments. | 

The poem opens with an invocation to the holy martyrs who 
have fuffered in the caufe of religious truth. Among’ thefe Paul 
holds a diftinguifhed rank. From tender compaffion for his for- 
rows, the poet is roufed to the contemplation of the holy energy 
with which he explained the myftery of godlinefs at Athens, 
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* Upborne on tow’ring Fancy’s eagle wing, 
Methinks Imagination’s piercing eye 
Darts through the veil of ages, and beholds 
Imperial Athens—views her fumptuous domes, 
Her gorgeous palaces, and {plendid fanes, 
Infcrib’d to all the various deities 
That crowd the pagan heaven. Amid the reft, 
An altar, facred TO THE GOD UNKNOWN, 
Attracts. my gaze; I fee a lift’ning throng 
With eager hafte prefs round a rev’rend form, 
Whofe lified hands and contemplative mien 
Exprefs the anxious feelings of a mind 
Big with momentous cares: ’tis he! ’tis he! 
Methinks I hear the apoftle of my God 
From blind idolatry to purer faith 
Call the deluded city: nought avails swe 
The rude abufe of jeering ignorance, 
Nor all the {coffs that malice can invent; 

. To duty firm, their mock’ry he derides— 
And with intrepid tone, divinely brave, | 
Proclaims the bleffed Jesus, tells his power, 
His gracious mercy, and unbounded love 
To finful‘man; tells how the Saviour fell, 
Awhile a victim to infulting Death, 

Till, burfting from the prifon of the grave, 
He rofe to glory, and to earth declar’d 

Thefe joyful tidings, this. important truth— 
There is another and a better world,’ P. 4. 


After touching on the prominent features of Paul’s difcourfe, the 
nature of God,,and of the fervice which he requires from man, 
he apoftrophifes the court of Areopagus, reproaching it for its folly 


‘in treating the meffage of the Apoftle with contempt. He then 
proceeds thus :— 


¢ Who fhall defcribe the fenate’s wild amaze 

When the great orator announc’d that day, 
That folean day, when from the yawning earth 
The dead fhall rife, and ocean’s deep abyfs 
Pour forth it’s buried millions? When, ’mid choirs 
Of angels thron’d, the righteous God fhall fit 

‘To judge the gather’d nations. Vice, appall’d, 
With trembling fteps retir’d, and guilty fear 
Shook. evr’y Pai when holy Paul pronounc’d 
The awful truth: dark fuperftition’s fiend 
Convulfive wreath’d within his mighty grafp, 
And Perfecution’s dagger, half untheath’d, 
Back to, it’s fcabbard flunk: celeftial grace 
Around him beam’d; fublime th’ Apoftle ftood, 
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In heav’n’s impenetrable armour cloth’d, 
Alone, unhurt, before a hoft of foes. 

So, ’mid the billows of the boundlefs main, 
Some rock’s vaft fabric rears its lofty form, 
And o’er the angry furge that roars below, 
Indignant frowns: in vain the tempeft howls; 
The blaft, rude {weeping o’er the troubled deep, 
Affaults in vain : unmov’d the giant views 

All Nature’s war, as, ’gainft his flinty fides, - 
Wave after wave expends it’s little rage, | 
And breaks in harmlefs murmurs at his feet.’ 


Mr. Bolland now inftitutes a comparifon between the fage of Tar. 
fus and the illuftrious philofophers and orators of Greece. From the 
ancient-heathens he is naturally led to the confideration of modern 
infidelity, which he laments in plaintive and indignant numbers; 
and concludes by an addrefs to his native Britain, exhorting her 
fons to place their hopes of mercy, in the day of trouble, on God 
alone, and to hold him in remembrance in the feafon. of profpe- — 


rit 
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Epiftle from the Marquis de la Fayette to General Waftington, 
8vo. 2s. Longman and Rees, 1800. 


The heroic epiftle is one of the moft pleafing vehicles of fen- 
timent. We ere delighted by the verfatility of mind which ena« 
bles the poet to identify himfelf, as it were, with various charac- 
ters, to enter into their griefs, and to exult in their joys. But it is 
obvious that this fpecies of compofition is moft likely to be fuc- 
cefsfully cultivated when the author choofes for his hero fome emi- 
nent perfon who has paid the great debt of nature. When the 
entire outlines of a man’s life have been prefented to our contem- 
plation, ftill it is frequently a matter of no {mall difficulty to ima- 
gine the train of his ideas in any given circumftances : bold, there- 
fore, is the man who endeavours to penetrate the heart of living 
eininence, ‘and to trace the concealed current of its thoughts: ftill 
bolder is he who affumes the charaéter of one of the moft diftin- 
guifhed living aétors in a moft diftinguifhed gra, and in his name 
makes a recantation of his principles, and laments the confe- 
quences of thofe meafures which he once regarded as the bafis of 
his future glory: yet this has been the cafe with the author of the 
epiftle under our confideration, which might juftly have been enti- 
tled the amende honorable of La Fayette. Whether the marquis 
will acknowledge the fentiments which are here attributed to him 
we know not. Should he, by any future declaration of his poli- 
tical faith, controvert them, the foul of the poem will be annihi- 
lated. Ignorant as we are of the notions which have been enter- 
tained by the ciedevant comniandant of the national guard, fince 
he firft thought it expedient‘to quit the French army, we cannct 
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pretend to decide: upon the accuracy) of the fentiments of this 
poem, as attributed to him ; we can only fayy that thefe féntiments 
are expreffed in eafy fluent verfe, which feldom rifes to any extra- 
ordinary pitch’ of merit; but’ which fill more: feldom fisks below 
the ftandard of approbation. 

The following analyfis, prefixed to the poem, will at once ner 
fent to our readers a detail of its topics: ) 


' © Fayette, releafed from his ; —— at Olmute, pevcaives bis 

health rapidly.declin feels fymptoms, of approaching decay. — 
To vindicate his fame be addres geseral Wathington ; Siciinds 
him of their ancient friendhhip ; tere his own upright views in 
the French’ revolution; defcription’ of the horrors ‘and ’ctimes 
which attended it;‘cdntrafted with the’ virtue and happinefg of 
America. Folly of thinking fo corrupted a people as the, French 
_ were capable of liberty, Charaéter of Necker; his préfumption ; 
"his fate. Charaéter of the Illuminati; their fate. Final deftiny 


‘of France.’ Addfefs to Great’ Britain ; to America.’ American 


war. Condu@ of Britifh generals. Eulegium, on General Wath- 
‘ington ; his patting with his army ; anticipation’ ‘of his fate.’ Fay- 
ette’s mifery ; his expigjgg prayer. The conclufion.’ 


As a fpecimen of the author's’ poetical powers, we infert the 


following quotations.* He thus:exprefles the fenfations of La Fay- 


ette on his deliverance from captivity :—~ 


‘ Impenal Juftice, blufhing at my wrongs, 
Blazon’d ‘abroad by Fame’s teh thoufand sonigueny 
Relents at‘laft ; I breathe celeftialvair, 

And view the face of heav’n, divinely fair. 

Woods, hills, and dales, delight my ravith’d eye; 

I tafte each gale that breathes along the fky ; 

Whilft anxious friends each tender care beftow, 

To foothe the fad remembrance of my woe.’ . P.<- 


‘In the following lines he defcribes, in ehergetic language, the 


‘excefles of the French revolution :— 


— 


¢ But ah! what horrid fights around me rife! 
What fcenes difcordant meet my mournful eyes! 
What hideous paffions fill this. gloomy ftage! 
The monkey’s frolic with the tiger’s' rage. 
Wild fitrieks are blended with foft mufic’s tones, 
And laughter mix'd with agonizing groans : 
O’er ftreams of blood we fee the banquet {pread, 
And phrenzy dancing ’midft the mangled dead.’ .P.4. 


It is prefumed that all partics will agree in adopting the following 
fentiment :— 


‘ The mind that ftoops, to fordid vice.a flave, . 
Is neither truly free nor truly brave. . ; 
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Freedom, like happinefs, difdains to reft 
An the dark precinéts of the guilty breatt ; 

From fcenes of ‘vice, luxurious vice, fhe flies, it 
To heath-clad mountains and tempeftuous fkiess ) cin 
Where, nurs'd by poverty, at virtue’s:fhrine 
She lifts the foul from earthly to divine.’’. P.-5. 


Before we clofe this article, we fhall take’ the liberty of noticing 
a few inaccuracies which occur in the courfe of the poem. | 
L. 19, 20,—* Alas! too late; for, deep withify my heart 
Is fix’d Death’s irremediable dart. fh 


Irvemediable is at deft but, an. aukward word ; and it is not the. | 
dary but the wound inflited by, the dart, which: is irremediable, ,._ 


L. 315. 32. —‘ Fore heav’n and thee' my inmoft foul difplay, 
~ And frate my condudi in the face of day.’ | 


Fore heav’ n has a ludicrous. air ; it comes fuddenly, « on the reader Ty 
very much like a petty oath; and, when he has. difcovered its true 
import, he finds the fentiment grievoufly lowered /by the next Hate 
which is a genuine fpecimen, of the baths 


L, 215.—* And plunge their peckipetial in ternal night,’ 


We very much doubt whether. plunging a profpect is not too incon- 
gruous a metaphor. Would sot fade their Peperaes been, ‘at 
leaft, more correct? 

L. 277.—It is furely high treafon againft. the fublime to ftyle 
meteors, earthquakes, arid comets, Nature's baubles. 

We obferve that art is the correfpondent rhyme to dears in no © 
lefs than five feveral inftances in the courfe of the poem; and that 
/cene is faultily introduced as thyming with vain, 

We are fenfible that thefe minutiz of criticifm are fometimes 
very provoking to the: gens irritabile vatum . but we humbly pre- 
fume they may be ufeful. It. is not impoflible that the anther of 
this epiftle may profit by thefe and fimilar ftri€tures in the prepara- 
tion of a fecond edition; and we aflure him we fhould not have 
taken the trouble to ftate them, had not we thought his poem pols 
fefled a confiderable degree of merit. 


Pleafures of Solitude, a Poem. By P. Courtier.. S00. 25. 6de | 
Cawthorn. 1800. 


This poem difplays evident traces of a philofophic mind, and 
of pious and amiable difpofitions. Its plan is good, and its topics 
are well chofen; but the author does not feem to be gifted with 
the nicety of ear neceflary to the conftruction of melodious verfe, - 
nor is he in{pired by the ardour of poetical enthufiafm, which irre- 

’ fiftibly raifes the mind to the higher regions of fancy. We do not 
think hin fortunate in the choice of his meafure, which, requiring 
the concurrence of fimilar rhymes, often betrays him into the lame- 
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nefs 5 and iofpidity, occafioned by the infertion of lines whofe only 
ule is to fill up, the verfe; a kind of poetical make-weights, or ins 
valids, introduced meee for the ra of -muftering with the 
ae na 
Asa. Sie fortitindy: we thall: quote the oration ¢ to. the firtt 
book... oy WTHL V0 evil 
ha “Some beft mad iMfon all ener, , 
025: Fi thetelas't ad sine ambition: rife’; “' 
°° “Others Heh paffion view with {weet itadin) 
Res et “3 bn ldVe'the infipidities of fife, © 0 
25>” — Again ’there-até whom both its’ ceafelefs ftrife 
its: ‘And "ale Vaca S alike difgutt ; 
‘And fomeé who hourly dread th’: a(iaffin's knife, 
’ For ever ftru ling 4 in the toil unjuit; ” 
<oglae “Thefe hatethe eye of man, ‘and thourn beneath the duft. 


Sel 5 ‘ No. exile. I, from, focial converte driven, 
>, Who, fing of Nature, Fancy, Solitude ; 
“ty a Ne furly. mifanthrope, to whom is given ny 
. To fhroud where fympathies dare not intende.. 
Though I, alas! ie borne the buffet rude, . 
ig Have dregg'd the chalice brimming with deceit, 
And known of. fortune in her darkeft mood,. 
I from the world but afk fome kind retreat, 
Where ftorms remotely frown and billows valily beat, 


‘I fing to foothe, and not to. fteel, the mind ; 
To eafe.and foften, not, to aggravate ; 
From the, worn brow to chafe the look unkind; 
To break the fpell of Tong-inwoven hate, 
And im to lower wham. vagities inflate : 
Nature’s’ s y'd fons T te to her paths invite. 
O man, “how often thine to mould thy fate { 
For lo! within, the heav’n-enkindled light 
By whofe bleft beam to frame thy pilgrimage sia P; 3. 
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Theodora ; or the. Spanifa Daughtér +: a Tr vase). Dedicated, by Per- 
miffion, to the Dachefs f wrecccevenst ie - Leigh ard Serhety. 
1800. 

Theodora, the hercinedff this nes Galore the lofs of-her lover 
Alphonfo, who fhe imagines:has perifhed'itt a ftorm, and vows eter- 
nal fidelity to his memory. Bat when fhe is folicited by Don Gar- 
cia, a mercilefs creditor, who holds Guzman, her father, ’in {trict 
uftody for debt, ber refolution gives way, and her filial piety. in- 
duces her to wed. the bitter enemy of her family. Soon affer the 
marriage, Alphonfo, who bad in fad been detained for feyeral years 


4a, captivity at. Tunis, arrives in Madrid. The diftrefs cceafings 
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by the communication ofthe news of his artival’ to" 'Theodora,’ the 
jealoufy of Garcia, atid the confequent eatatrophe, cotapere the efi a 


fence Of this tragedy. 2 t yiaron 


Here are the yore of an dent atas but the swehnes 4 
Theodora’ ha8 arranged" them mofP inariGcralls: He. paffes; withe — 


out ceremony, the bounds of fpace and time. _ In the compafs' ofa 


fingle act we find Alphoofo:at\Cunis.and:at Madrid : Theodora vi- — 
fits her father in’ his. dungeon; and is diftraAed *by. his fufferings; — 


fhe takes her leave of shim ;.and Carlos, the, fervant of Guzman, 


attempts to alleviate his woes, by mufic,; . and, lo,! whilft he is ftill 


touching his lute; arrives the: anbunciatian of Theodora’ s wedding. 


Truly our heroine pofts to the nuptial bed: with admirable dexterity. 
‘One of the. pringipal. ; circum ftances of the»play..hmges/on Garcia’s | 
jonorance of the exiftence, of his, wife's, coufin..Antonio ; and, ~ 
though , this monfter.of..cruelty is fimulated to,.vengeance by the 4g 
ftings of jealoufy, we find in the denouement, that, when- he was 
about to fally forth’to miurdéf' his wife's’ ‘Tapp fed: ‘paramour Antos 


nio, he kindly ntade’ his will, bequeathing to: her‘ All his property, 
only reftricting her from ‘marrying Antonio. We mutt confefs that 
this incidefit does not very ftriély concur teal common ideas of 
the temper of a Spanith coco imaginadire.’' Sh 

The diétion of ‘this tragedy is diffyfe and feeble: It is alfo oca 
cafionally difgraced by vulgar inelegancies’; “forinttance, 


‘ Yes in my bofom ‘fhall the fecret” lay.” 
The fecond ad clofes thus coarfely : ete, tis 


‘ And while-T. five'l Hever can forget 
‘ How much Antonio is in Selim sa ~ - 


In the following paflages, by aiming at originality, the author dee 


generates into conceit. 
“Chafte moon! thou fhow’alk withdraw 
- Thy beams from me, and thofe fiderial pe | 
Thofe heavenly planets which adorn the. tky, 
. Bluth in their fpheres with fuch.a burning hue, 


‘That all th’ horizon ‘fhould appear inflam’d | | “5 fi 


With indignation,, Pe 60. 





-* Yes! with my lateft breath, oa 


I will acquaint the forett with my woes, - -. , 
And cry Alphonfo with fo,fad a found, 
That nature, melting at my mifery,. 
Shall thro’ her various works be feen. to. thed 


* 
sia 


rf 
> 


Tears fympathetic, and relax the bonds + vitioba lac 

Of icy texture that erichain’d creation,? P. 74... , -.5 — 
Streanflall Abbey: or, the Danifh Invafion. A Play of Fivé As, 4 
By Francis Gibfon, Efg. 8v0. 25:6d. Robinfons. 1800,) 
The ancient Greeks wifely availed themfelves of the ftage, in or- 
der to awaken patriotic enthufiafm in the breafts of their country- 
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men. AEfchylus did good fervice to the Athenian .republiec By his 
fward; but he, perhapsyferved his country no Jefs effe&ually. by the 
compofition of his immértal-tragedy, entitled Pesfe. Mr. Gibfon, 
(who, we underftand,; ig-thajor-commandant of the Whitby volun- 
teers) emulates: this- great example, and manifefts his zeal for his 
country’s caufe by wielding the pen as well.as the truncheon: In 
the invafion of the Danes we feea type -of the once-threatened inva- 
fion of this conntry by the French. ‘The feud, which:he fuppofes 
to have fubfifted- between .the -families..of Raymond; Lord of 
Streanfhall, and Mavlay, Baron of Mulgrave, is, we prefume, in- 
tended as a fhadew of the political differences which have. of late 
years agitated the: Britith empire ; and. we doubt not that, had the 
enemy -effected a landing, the denouement which he has imagined, 
would have been verified by the fact, and that minifterialifts and 
oppofitionifts would have cordially co-operated in repelling the foe. 
Mr. Gibfon has interwoven into the fabric of his ftory a tale of 
love. Edgar, the fon of Maulay, has long entertained a paflion for 
Everilda, daughter of lord Raymond. His paffion is returyed by 
the lady with equal ardour: but the. completion of their happ-nefs is 
prevented by the’ difcord which prevails between the heads of their 
refpective houfes. -The loves of Edwina and Grofmont, who is 
fuppofed to be flain in foreign lands, but who-wnexpeciedly returns 
to fave his miftrefs from the ravifhing gripe of his own. brother, who 
had doomed him to death by the hands of an affaflin, compofe an 
under-plot. The ftory of the drama is fkilfully brought to a clofe 
by the reconciliation of the contending barons, confequent on their 
joint endeavours againft the common enemy, which are crowned 
with complete fuccefs, This reconcilement naturally clears away 
every obftruétion to the union of Everilda and Edgar, which is-as 
naturally accompanied by that of Grofmont and Edwina. 
The ftory is developed with tkill ; and the ftyle is frequently not 
inelegant. The writer is particularly happy in defeription and fen- 
timent; but he is lefs fuccefsful in the delineation of paflion. _We 
were furprifed to obferve, that he has in fome inftances adopted the 
obfolete cuftom of ending aéts and fcenes with a fet of rhyming 
couplets. He ought to have eritertaified a ftronger confcioufnefs of 
his powers. His drama poffeffes too much intrinfie merit to require 
thefe empty applaufe-traps. It gives us great fatisfattion to remark, 
that, though the invading Danes are evidently the reprefentatives of 
the modern French, he has not adopted the vulgar topics of abufe. 
We thall clofe our review of this publication by a few extracts.— 
The following paflage may fervé as a {pécimen of Mr. Gibfon’s 
powers of defcription. = saa lbs 
+ Anf. Your caufe is that of juftice, theirs of blood. 

Caft on the wreck of Lindisferne your eyes! 

The peaceful train fled from her hallow’d walls, 

Where cruelty prepar’d for fcenes of death; - 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXX. September, 1809. I 
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« . <Loud howl the winds amongtt the fhatter’d towers 5 
'. “The fox obfcene ftalks o’er the mofs-grown fmgmeniy 
And round the feulptur’d canopies of faints ©) ue 
The deadly nightfhade and the ivy cling ;. Gi 24 ad cee | 
- ‘Where once the fwelling anthem rofeto heaven, ag 
Within the lonely choir deep filence reigns; — Av oe 
And defolation gives the bird of night ot oat 
An undifturb’d abode; while fad remembrance 1 ae 
Figures paft fcenes amidft the thapelefs ruins : 
Thefe are the triumphs of that favage horde, | 
Before whofe march the fweets of Eden bloom, re). 
’ But a/?’sa howling wildernefs behind.’ Pp. 73. : 


In the firft fcene of the fifth a& we have a pleafing pidture. of : 
the emotions of a compaffionate mind on the deftruétion of enes : 7 
‘mies. | 

‘ACT V. SCENE I. a ar 
* A Hall in Lord Raymond’s Palace. 
*Everitpa and Eowina. tk 


‘ Edw. O Everilda! what a night was laft! 

* Eve. It wasa night indeed replete with horror ! , 
Even now I feel the rocking battlements, ; 
And hear the favage blait, that howls around 
The lofty towers of this firm- pillar’d abbey. 

' ¢ Edw. The clouds, in horrible convulfions rent, 

‘ Pour’d forth their fweeping ftores of rattling hail ; W 
And forked'light’nings, with fucceffive blaze, 0 
Gave warning of ‘the loud redoublinig peal, | C 

That feem’d to fhake this tall majeftic pile ) | oi) Ee 
To its foundation: while the foaming waves, ) l : 
Swell’d into mountains, came in' thunder down » . 

| Upon the rugged rocks that ikirt our fhores. bate h 

OQ! *t was a night of congregated terfors’! . 


se 
em - 


Big'with deffruétion and the founds of death. fi 
edie Enter GRoswonr. peaks. ) absties ' 
‘ Bright rife the morn upon your gentle wifhes ! 

Your. reft I fear bas {uffered from the ftorm, 
‘ Eve. The dead, inclofed in the fijent, vault, < 


Alone could reft in fuch a.night as Jaft ; : I | 
Tae knotted oak could not withftand its force— 
While on the ocean tenfold horrors reign’d, 

‘ Grof. The tempeft that has thook our loftieft towers, 
Falls with full {weeping vengeance on the foe : 
Their warlike fleet, that like a threat’ning cloud | 
Hung on cur deftin 'd coaft, i is NOW no more : 
The te: npelt s ftrength is fpent; the falling wave"! ° 
Rolls o’et their bury'd hopes; the furge- beat rocks” 


. ao 


’ 


d 
| 
a 
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‘| Receive the fhatter’d remnants of the oe 3 —.] noth 
li “And pallid ‘corfes {pread the fatal ftrand. » ) 
0) 6 Bdw! Alas for pity. °° Would the ‘ecltora galesst 7 
0 o-pfaa twit propeli’dthent to their native fores$: | 00 f 
_ How many’ mothers ¢aft an anxious eye) yeh vier 
\Over'the bofom of the treach'rous,deep! . ~., our 
_) Hew: many widows prefs within their arms) > |. oy 
The deareft pledges of their, former love | ; ieee la 
When they, alas! fhall never more behold. 
‘The duteous fon or the i oe ys fire ! P. 79. 


‘Before’ we take leave of Mr. ‘Gibfon, we “beg feave ro fuggett’ to 
him, that, in. the laft line but one of his work, andthema is fo fituated, 
that, in reading the line, it muft be erroneonfly accented, anatiéna, 

seat, § An anathema bears more pk: thunder,’— : 
od shat P+ 59 

2 ‘As I, So 
, “All weltering i in my blood’ 
fhould be written — wii 
yIETS: | As I lay ai 
All welrering i in my blood, 3, 


Te Syflematic,” or ‘Imaginary: Philofopher. A Comedy i in Five AAs. 
8vo. 25.6d. Hookham. 1800. © 

OTHE plot of this comedy is fufficiently fimple,. Sir Sober Syftems 

who had been once a gay libertine, difgufted with the unfaithfulnefs 

of his miftrefs, and the ehitpement of his affairs, is reprefented in a 

country retirement, railing’ ac mankind, ‘and ftudying philofophy. 


_ His fpeculations ‘and mifanthropy are at once diffolved by the: firft 


on oftthecharmsof Eliza Alworthy, a fprightly fair, who arrives in 
e neighbourhood for'théexprefs and declared purpofe of captivating 
him. In the firft’ fcene of ‘the fifth act Sir Sober becomes greatly 
intoxicated, and rides aftride“upon’a ‘beer barrel. In the fecond 
fcene of the fame a& he arrives ‘tolerably conypofed’ in London, 
where his paffion meets with a kind return, from Eliza, who has 
come up poft to vifit her father, then labouring under his old com- 
plaint the vertigo. 

One of the moft prominent charaéters in this comedy is’ Mrs. 
Sirloin the cook. This lady’is poffeffed of a ready wit, as the fol- 
lowing comments on our Gallie neighbours will teftify. 


* Sirloiny No, let them,cook their trumpery:at home, d’ge fee. 
And they cail’d me furly Sue, but what of that? I would not go to 
Dieppe—no, nor to Havre de Grace, either—I hope.I have more 
grace.——No, my lady, faid I, may_all the plagues of Egypt, and 
curfes of Hobadiah be doubled on me, if I do—for, madam, they, 
fay, the Rigines, now, don’t comprebend their own language ; it 1s 


4 new dialeét; inftead of calling April, April; they call it Germi- 


hal; and how am I to underftand German ?—And November, is 
Brumaice,—a_ hair-broom, fay I, to bruth away all fuch foolifh, 
I 2 
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flimfy ftuff.—March, is Venturfe—ay, depend upon it, fuck fel. 
- Jows will venture any thing fpr their, ends ; but, I wont venture to 
Dieppe, for al that, or to Callus, or among any fuch .calipus kings 
killers—-to be fqueezed to death, by a fraternal hug, she fs hepitie 
plementary day—pretty. compliments, indeed !” P. 5A. wt ie f 

Were we permitted to borrow phrafeology from fo refpeétable 4 
perfonage as Mrs. Sirloin, we fhould're-iterate * a hair i 
we, to brufh away all fuch: foolith, flimfy ftuff, PB | 


ge Ona Ry bade OF 


Douglas; or, the Highlander. A Novel. By Robert Biftt, LL.D. 
> & Kels. 12mo, _, Chapple. 1800, ~ a 


We have feldom perufed a. more contemptible produétion ‘than 
the prefent, and we. are are furprited't that any author fhould have ven- 
tured to prefix his name and title to pages which would @ffgrace the 
dignity of the loweft pecuniary diploma.—As a novel, the’ sly, ‘Chae 
racters, and incidents of Douglas are below’ criticifm ; but as a vee 
hicle of coarfe flattery, virulent abufe, and moral indelicacy, it is 
fufficiently wftenfible to deferve reproach. In the progrefs df the 
ftory, there are forme attempts to introduce political and. literary dif- 
guifition, the moft fuccefsful of thefe attempts; however, ‘only ine 
duce us to lament that the germs of az: fenfe {hould be deftroyed 
by the incubation of folly. 


Myftery, a Novel. By Francis Lathom, \; Lj 2 2 Fels, 120. symanaes 
“18QQ.. 4; 

This romance, for fo it thould. be called,. is not deftitute of i 
tereft. Margaretta, the /uppo/ed. ruftic, exhibits, a pleafing picture . 
the progrefs of mental cultivation; and the workings of a diabolical 
revenge are difplayed with ingenious fubtlety in the charaéter of 
Antonia; there are, however, fome paflages reprehenfible. for their 
indelicacy. For, though profligacy of intention may not be in the 
leaft imputable, the writer of a novel is furely refponfible for the 
lafcivious imprefiions which may arife from the spipuring of the 
fcenes prefented to the youthful reader, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


The Queftion of Scarcity plainly fated, and Remedies confi dered 
_ with Obfervations on permanent Mea/ures to keep Wheat at @ 
more regular Price. By Arthur Young, Eq. F, R, S. &e. v0, 
2s. Richardfon. 1800. 
We learn from this publication thatthe author has gone over a 
eat deal of Englifh ground, to the éxtent of nearly nine thou- 
nd miles; that “he averages the produce of wheat at twenty-three 
buthels, makes divers éalculition’: and ftates the defe& of the lat 
crop at 7,25 parts out of 20. To remedy this defeét, he recom- 
mends the cultivation of potatoes, a prohibition to feed horfes kept 
for pleafure on oats, ‘better returns of the price of wheat, a general 
enclofure, land and cows for cottagers, and a very pretty fcheme 
for the Eaft:India Company, which deferves to be extractedg , 
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_ § Public granaries! have been mentioned ; the: idea*has been re~’ 
futed anibundredstimes. The only granaries admiffiible would be 
for tice. be fold.fo cheap as‘to promife the gradual-introduction 
of that foddis thefe’avould natoaffeG the price of wheat’ when 
‘cheap sand, awhen dear, would be aifpurce of great importance. 


} i ng.wifeful. might be done in this way: aud ‘the beft means’ 


vit: would: be, by.inducjng..the India Company fo to 

provide themielves. as to aadleg an 1a feafible which fhodld direé&: 

that, as foon as.wheat thall rife on the average of the kingdom tor 

4l. per quatter, and fo long as it, remained at or above that price, 

the Company fhould fell rice in hundred weights, .to_ all perfens 

Seger | at 265° per hundred weight, or any other price which. 
fhall, on an average of years, be adequate.’ P. 80, 


~ After all, the high price of bread. i is. the beft proof to tis ps the 
deficiency in the preceding harveft; and, if we. could, perfuade 
people to live upon oats and potatoes, wheat would be cheaper. 3 
The. Impulicy of prohibiting the, Exportation of Rock-Salt from Eng-. 

land to Scotland, to be refined there, efirated. By aes ir 
via. 8vo. 15..6d. Debpett.... -.. > Re 

We recommend the perufal of this pamphlet to the legiftator, 
the merchant, the fith-curer, ‘and the manufa@urer. »Of the: im- 
policy of: the prohibition we do-not entertain the leaft doubt ; and 
indeed we deem falt as improper an article for taxation as ‘either 
bread or meat. ‘That a diitinétion fhould be made: between .Eng- 
land and Scotland, in this article, is a folecifm in politics: its un- 
reafonablenefs is clearly pointed out in this publication; and an 
excellent account is given of falt, both in itfelf and as an article 
of commerce, or revenue, Many ufefyl experiments are fuggefted, 
of which the manufaéturer and the fifh-curer may avail themfelyes 
to their great advantage ; and it may reafonably be expeéted, that 
this calm difquifition, founded on good fenfe and an accurate know- 
ledge of the fubjeét, will, if it f fhould not lead to the exemption of 
this neceffary of life troga taxation, convince our legiflature of the 
impolicy of its prohibition, and conduce to the eltablifhment of 
the equality between England and Scotland which fubfitts between 
our own counties. 


A concife DireGory for the proftable Employment of the Chr iftian 
Sabbath, . By Samuel Burder, 12m. 3d. Williams, 1800. 


Samuel Burder thould be afked, whether he would be pleafed, 
and think it right, that the people of St. Aiban’s fhould never deal 
with any .of the members of the *¢.church of Chrift, and the 
congregation at large allembling, for divine worihip in Long-Buct 
Lane,;” yet, according to his own principles, this wight be a very 
laudable ftgp.taken by the members. of the eftablithed church to 
reclaim the. Jrequenters of his coaventicle. ~ His. Direétory for the 
Sabbath Centains this curious remark, which we tranfcribe as a 
{pecimen, of folly that feldom find its way, we hope, among thofe 
who, are anxious for fpiritual improvement. ‘+ One of the molt 
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effectual methods to remedy this: prevailing evil, (felling or bu ing 


on a Sunday,) would beysto give the preference, invour ufy 


tranfactions; of .bufinefs, to fuch perfons as pay an external reves! 
rence, to the Sabbath.” Jfithe: church of -Corift: ino Long-Bute _ 


Lane fhould obey this precepty we thallyexpeét to heaPfoon that)’ 
fome other notable prefcription is deviled bythe: paltogntilly: by 
degrees, the. members ‘of. re a eer ctl fntoo ” 


lerant as'Spanith inquifitors, 25> «0 1 en. zovistinad: sbive i 
Thoughts on ‘Means of llevaing the Mi eres attendant upon common’ 
‘ Proftitution. 8vo.: 6a, Cadeil and Davies. ' a 


The evils of proftitution, wii every night’ $ walk te ge mes, 
tropolis fo forcibly points out to the leaft attentive, obferver, call, 
aloud for reform ; and we ‘hall gladiy encourage eyery thing which } 


may tend’ ¢ither to meliorate the fituation of the. unfortunate: wo 
men fubjeé to fo much mifery, or to prevent an acceffion of 


wretchednefs from the deluded viétims of paflion. ‘The writer ‘del 


ferves ‘credit for the manner in. which he ‘has defcribed the evil; 
and the remedy -which he propofes deferves: a trial.’ He folicits © 
the opulent to form themfelves into a fociety, each member con- ~ 
tributing'an’ annual fubfcription; and, by ‘means °of committees, © 
to afford relief to the proftitute in various ftages ot diftrefs, to as to’ 
recover her from her deplorable condition, and \to take-away from) ” 
her the neceffity of relapfing into the fame ftate to procurea fufte~ 
nance. Much may certainly be done.in this way; and, as foon as 

a very {mall fociety is known to be formed, we doubt not that its 
number will be increafed, and much diftrefs will be alleviated. 


A brief Account of the Soup-Society inftituted in Clerkenwell; witha 


Ground-Plan of the Soup- Houfe. 8v0. 3d. Darton and Hare 


vey, 1800. 


A poor man made the following obfervations to us refpecting the 
foup houfe in the parifh to which he belonged. “ My wife gets a quart 
of excellent foup for one penny ; but fhe is the whole morning get-. 
ting it. Shg thus lofes the time which fhould have been employed 
in her own houfe; and, the weather being cold, and a number of 
goflips being affembled, fhe requires a glafs of gin to keep up her 
{pirits. Thus, on calculating the lofs and the gain, I found that 
my foup really coft three-pence the quart, befides the lofs of my 
wife’s time; fo that I gave up the foup-fcheme.”—There is fome 
truth in thefe remarks, which ftruck us the more forcibly in exa- 
mining the long labyrinth through which, according to the plate 
in this work, every poor perfon muft pafs before he gets to his 
foup. This defect we mention, that it may be attended to in all 
foup-inftitutions before the next winter, that the poor may not be 
rendered indolent by an inftitution intended for their benefit. The 
reafon for having the foup-kitchen only in the winter'does not 
ftrike us as fatisfaétory : it feems to us to be peculiarly adapted to . 
the fummer, when the poor, by fucka kitchen, would be entirely 
relieved from. the neceflity of haying a fire at home to drefs their - 
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victuals. “In the-winter‘they muft have a fire for warmth ;’and the 
fame fuel ferves for their cookery. One» Jnconveniglice has alfo 
attended thefe -kitchens,—the -purchafing-of -all the coarfer parts of 
meats by which means that clafs of fociety, which ufed to confume. 
hem is {fubjected to confiderable inconvenience. — 


Extra& of a: Fourwal of a Second Tour from London through the Higk- 
‘lands of Scotland, and the North-We tftern Parts of England. Wi th 
Obfervations and Remarks. By Rowland fal, A.M. &r. Sve. 
6d. Williams. 1800, | 


The-character of the author of this 5 Tour § is well known to the 
public ; and, notwithftanding differences of doétrinal opinion, 
every perfon muft applaud the zealous folicitude of Mr. Rowland 
Hill to inculcate the principles of the Chriftian religion. Our wor- 
thy — isan enemy to bigotry of every defcription. 


©] paffed,’ (he obferves in the prefent tour) * through Gretna- 
Green, where many a thoughtlefs pair have gone from England. to 
make themfelves miferable ; and at noon arrived at Annan, where I 
defigned not to have preached, but a certain minifter of the non-de- 
feript kind. arrefted me, fent the bell through the town, and people 
were colleéted.. Had I rode blindfold.into Scotland, I thould haye 
known where I was by the following circomftance : the worthy 
minifter had a child, who could walk alone, and, contrary to the 
good man’s wifh, it had remained unbaptized, becaufe none of the 
numerous fects would baptize it, but as it was to be baptized in that 
fet. Having but juft left my own country, with my free, eafy 
Englith confcience, I baptized the child, without enforcing any 
thing further on the parents, than that they were bounden_ by that 
ordinance to dedicate their child to the protection of God; to teach 
it repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
without cramming its head with the ufelefs deciGions of the different 
fects of the day.’ | P. 6. 


The deftrudiive reforesations of John Knox have been juflly eXx= 
eerated by the. great and pious Johnfon ; ; and thefollowing remark : 
on the ruins of the cathedral of Elgin is condicabt to the _ = 
the liberal piety of Mr, Hill. 


* Never did I fo regret the mifchief doe’ ay the barbai rous tan” 
of dur rude but’ well-meaning reformers, as Was’ exhibited jn the 
demolition ‘of Elgin cathedral. “Enough remain’ of ‘it’ in ruins t? 
determine that its archite€tural beauties were ftrikingly magnificent. 
P, 20. ‘ 


The reverend travelier introduces fome ap propriate remarks on th 
feenery of the Highlands, to the grandeur of which, in the midft o 
his evangelical duties, he was not inattentive. -As a writer, his 
Manner is eccentric, but it is the vehicle of many fhrewd and fenfi- 
ble remarks. 
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Remarks, on..the Rev..,Rowland Hill’s Journal, 4 ina Letiertg, 


the, Author: including .RefeGtions on Itinerent.and Lay) se ie 


By Joka Famicfony DD, Fey. Be. 144: Ogleois.)) oe | 


A Plea for Union; cnd if a-free Pr opagation of the Gofpel. 
an Anfwer to Dr: Famiefon’s-Remarks on the late Tour of ey 
Rw Hill; ..Addreffdto the Scots’ Society for propagating the. Gri 


fpel, at Home. By Rowland Hill, ‘A. M. &c. \8v0.° 1s. Wils 


_liams. S  Seegees| | 3a 
Thefe two pamphlets srigthatea | from fome animadvérfions made 


by. Mr. Rowland Hill, in his tour throogh Scotland, an the-difci. — 


pline and various feéts of the Scotith church. Dr. Jamiefon, enters 
into an elaborate refutation of the ftri€tures of the reverend tourifty 


who recriminates, at equal length, with many additional: and; fevere’ 
reflections on the bigoted and hoftile divifions of the dirk. Some; , 


inftances are given which feem to favour the accufation ; but it can 
be of little importance for us to ‘fate our opinion of the merits of. 
fuch’a , controverly. 


The Sacred Hiftory of the Life of Fefus Chrift, illuftrative of the Hare 

mony of the Four Evangelifis. To which is addedj.an Index of 

ponte Paffages. By the Rev. Thomas Harwood. Svs. 3 
Cadell.avd Davies, 


~ "This is an attempt to give, in the order of time, the events of wie 
Saviour’s' life, as“related by the four evangelifts, It is intended 
chiefly’ for young perfons, to whom, however, we fhould. recoms, 
mend, in preference, the perufal of the gofpel of St. Luke, and a. 
fubfequent comparifon of the accounts of the other evangelifts, with, 
that writéer’s narrative. We met with a ftrange tale in this book, 
which we were furprifed to fee admitted on. fo weak an gy 
After our Saviour was dead, ‘ one, named Longinus, a man < 
wealth and horour, and a member of the Sanhedrim, by an im] r 
tinent cruelty, pierced his fide to the heart with a {pear, from whic 
bloed and’ water iffadd:?) The name of this {péearman is not then- 
tioned-by the:evangelifts and it is not probable that ay pérforof? 
the natne of! Longinus was member. of: the Sankedrim in our Sa". 
viour’s time. Our author fhould at leaft' have invented a Hebrew! i 
neine to fuit his, purpofe,.. The. :next thought, is, equally, pueriles — 


At 


‘ The. matter of the ¢ two facraments, which he. imftituted when alixe,; 


flowed from him visa dead, as the laft memorial of his loye ie: 


church,’ ohn | “ 
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